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Volume XXXIII Part I 1914 


Studies in the Diction of the Psalter 
Third Article 


WALDO 8. PRATT 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE line of investigation that we are pursuing now brings us 
to certain questions arising from the fact that in one section 
of the Psalter (42-83) the prevailing divine name is oN (or 
~ 5x), whereas elsewhere it is M1". The Elohistic section (E) in- 
cludes the first “Korah” group (K’), the second “David” group 
(D?), the whole “Asaph” group (A), and four other poems (66, 
67, 71, 72). With these should be counted 108 (made up of 
parts of 57 and 60), which retains an almost consistent Elohism 
in the midst of the strong Yahwism of Bk. V. Two of the poems 
in E exist in both Elohistic and Yahwistic redactions (53 = 14, 
70 — 40b), and there are many such doublets of single passages. 
It is possible that there are some poems outside of E that are 
lexically affiliated with it, though without pronounced Elohism. 
It is also possible that not all the poems now within E are there 
by equal right. We may well ask whether objective lexical tests, 
like those already used in these Studies, shed light on these pos- 
sibilities or on the characteristic features of E as a group. 
Within E, Elohism appears in every poem, but is relatively slight 
in 49, 72, 79, 81. There is no passage with sustained Yahwism except 
83:17-19, which closes the section; but touches of Yahwism occur in 
all but 17 of the 42 poems (43, 44, 45, 49, 51, 52, 53, 57, 60, 61, 62, 
63, 65, 66, 67, 72, 82 — all in Bk. IT except the last). 
1 
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Outside of E, Yahwism appears in every poem except 114, but is 
relatively slight in 36, 38, 39, 90, 91, 101, 105, 119, 136, 187, 139, 14. 
Passages that seem Elohistic include 19a, 36a, 90a, 102c, with 7:11-12; 
84:8, 10 (v.9 may be interpolated); 139: 17-24 (exc. v. 21); 144: 9-11. 

Further details about these peculiarities are given below. 


Applying the method of vocabulary analysis previously used 
in these Studies, and remembering that E constitutes 29°/o of 
the whole Psalter, we find that 64 of the “common” words show 
a marked preference for E, that is, have an abnormal proportion 
there of all their occurrences (36°/o or more). Additional test- 
lists might be used, such as one of about 75 “ moderately rare” 
words, or a much larger one of “very rare” words. On the whole, 
however, these latter do little more than reinforce the conclusions 
derived from the “common” words. 

The “common” words that show a preference for E (having 
more than 35/o of their total occurrences there) are as follows: 


Test-List Derived from Elohistic Poems. 


3N 530), 7 489/ DID v. 380% op 410/, 
year 39 net, Mm 42 ny 36 mb 
358 45 aa)} 41 oD 40 ys3 
oak 4 n 37 To 39 N23 
sux iv. 38 n 47 i) 38 ms 
rs 40 56 om ws 
do 47 56 “03 a 
oN 44 37 mms 50 21R 
Dwn>R 67 44 ny3 61 ow 
Wise 37 yr. 48 75D 49 aw 
AN adv. 42 say 36 }2¥ 
wR 39 36 sy 46 now 
R13 36 52 y 46 nbw 41 
na 38 r. 49 vy 50 yo 38 
"wa 38 40 mby 48 vbw 41 
DT 48 38 woy 50 Ten 43 


Nine of these words were in the L test-list (j1x, (W3, mt, Wt, 8, 
Saws, qo, ny, yo), which is less than would be expected, considering 
that 220/, of the verses used for the L list are in E. Fourteen of the 
words were in the D test-list (jt, Wax, (W3, 05, JN, IM, pw, Br, MD, 
mB, Dp, }2¥, odv, ynw), which also is less than would be expected, con- 
sidering that all of D? is in E. 

The above 64 words occur in all nearly 2,500 times in the Psalter, 
which is about 13%) of the total text. 
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If the above list were somewhat extended, the next words to be 
included would be 2x, 77133, 737, B°, 133, DP, 42, MoI, 738, mdm, mdpn. 


Before examining the specific usages of these test-words, we 
note that their distribution in the Psalter is very uneven. The 
following table shows the proportion of their total occurrences 
relative to the text-length of the several poems: 


I. II. 


_ 82 
42, 50, 58 76, 79, 84 
44, 45, 61 ies 
1 56, 6: 85 
i , 53, 7 87 
18, 29, 39 73, 75, 7 


93 
96 
98, 99 
104, 105 
95 
125 


3, 30 a5, 6 89 — 2: 
13, 16, 21, 27 , 62 — 90,94, 100, 102 124, 126, 135 


5, 8,10, 15,22 64, 7 a 
2, 23, 26 
9,17, 19,33, 38,40 
6, 28, 31,34, 35, 36 
4, 37 
1, 11, 12, 25, 41 


9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 


116, 132, 138, 149 
97 109, 110, 118, 146, 147 
92, 106 108, 111,122, 128,140, 141 
— 107, 121, 130, 136, 139 
103 112, 127, 143 
91, 101 115 
- 113, 119, 123, 137, 145 
€ 15 


a ~ 131 
od 142 
117, 134 


Within E, K' averages 20%), A 18%, but D2 only 13%). 

Outside of E, a very notable case is 114, which outranks most of 
the E poems. This is the only poem in non-E that contains no 
Yahwism. All the lexical evidence indicates that it should be counted 
as one of the E series, though I am not aware that its affiliation with 


at series has ever been noticed. 
that ha been noticed 


At the end of Bk. ITE note that 84, 85, 87, 89 range fairly high, 
while 83, 86, 88 rank with the lower poems in D2. 

¢ Among many particular points, observe that all the alphabetic poems 

are much below the average, together with several that are lexically 


associated with them, like 1, 19b, 33, 


103, &e. 


It is instructive to compare this table with a similar one in the 
second of these Studies. On the whole, it is clear that poems that are 
strong in E words are usually weak in D words, and vice versa. 


1 
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Deferring the discussion of the particular usages of the test- 
words to a later point, we subjoin a statement of the main facts 
about Elohism, beginning with those that are well known. 


“Elohism” designates the use of obs (or 5s) in connections 
where i1" not only might have been used with propriety, but 
may have stood originally. It implies either that the writer was 
led to deviate from common usage, or that the original text has 
been editorially altered. A reverse use of M7 (or 1) for ox 
may be called “ Yahwism”. 


In considering these two pairs of terms, we need to remember that, 
while ™ is doubtless equivalent to mm, 58 may or may not be equi- 
valent to ods. 58 is apparently the more primitive term, with 
originally only a generic force (like “divinity” or “deity”), but in 
association with ods it often passes over into a proper name. In 
the Psalter, both words are used either generically or specifically, 
though with somewhat different tendencies. 


Strictly generic usages of oT and 58, whether absolute or 
with qualifiers, fall outside the problem of Elohism, since MW 
cannot be thus used. The same is true of their application to 
heathen deities or to any class of superhuman beings that lack 


full deification. 


In the Psalter there are about 150 cases where these words appear 
with qualifiers and are therefore generic. Further generic uses include 
“ Yahweh is God,” &c., 18 : 32 mx (I Sam. 5x); 86:10; 90: 2 5x; 100:3; 
118:27 5x; “there is no God”, 10:4; 14:1—53:2; “mountains of 
God”, 36:7 5x; (cedars) 80: 11 58; (river) 65:10; with perhaps others, 
like “ye that forget God”, 50:22 mb; 9:18, &e. 

False deities or superhuman beings are indicated in 8:6; 29:1 DR; 
44:21 5x; 81:10 5s bis; 82:1 5x (perhaps generic, like “mountains of 
God” above); 82:6; 86:8; 89:7 mde; 95:3; 96:4,5; 97:7,9; 135:5; 
136: 2; 138: 1. 


Setting these aside, there remain about 250 cases in which 
OVS or ON occurs absolutely and therefore specifically, all but 
about 30 of them being in E. Though not all of these occurs 
rences in E have equal textual support, the total is impressive 
and provokes inquiry, especially as outside of E the prevailing 
usage is Yahwistic, and also as within E some cases suggest 
that a Yahwistic original has been modified. 
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Outside of E Elohism appears with nvmdx in 5:11; 7:11, 12; 14:2, 
5; 25:22; 36:2, 8; 84:8, 10; 86:14; 87:3; [108.6 times]; 139: 19; 
144:9; and with 5x in 10:11, 12; 16:1; 17:6; 18:31; 19:2; 106:14, 
21; 107:11; 139: 17,23; 149:6; 150:1. 

Within E, relatively to text-length, A has less Elohism than Kt 
or D2, 

Strikingly suggestive of derivation from a Yahwistie original are 
certain couplet terms like “God, my God”, as in 43:4; 45:8; 48:15; 
50:7; 51:16; 59:18; 67:7; 68:9; 71:12, and, with 5x, in 42:3; 63:2; 
68:21; 82:1 (though these latter are not so clear). Since such couplets 
occur only in Bk. II (exc. the vague 82:1), Briggs infers that A was 
originally Elohistic, while K1 and D? were Yahwistic. Slight parallels 
to these couplets occur in Ezra 6:22; Judith 13:11; and with 5x in 
Gen. 33:20; Num. 16:22; Deut. 7:9. 

A Yahwistic original is also suggested by certain phrases, like “God’s 
sanctuary” in 73:17; “house” in 42:5; 52:10; 55:15 (many parallels 
elsewhere, however, especially in Chr.); “altar” in 43:4; “sacrifices” 
in 51:19; “covenant” in 78:10 (parallels elsewhere); “anger” in 78: 31 
(cf. Num. 22:22); “lovingkindness” in 52:3, 10 (cf. IL Sam. 9:3); 
“appear before God” in 42:3 (cf. 84:8); “fear God” in 55:20; 66:16 
(parallels elsewhere); &c. Note that some of these are in A. 


If, as seems highly probable, there is in E a studied and ab- 
normal Elohism, we may well suspect that some of the cases 
where ODN or 58 occurs with qualifiers (like “our God” or 


even “God of Jacob”) may represent an original 1°. The 
identification of such cases, however, if they exist, cannot be 
certain. They are most likely where the Elolhisiic name stands 
apart from other names, or where some turn in the expression 
recalls common Yahwistic phrases. 


Taking cases with pronominal suffixes, note that “my God” in E 
occurs apart 7 times (59:2, 11; 68:25 5x; 71:4, 12, 22; 83:14) as 
against 9 times in non-E; that “our God” occurs thus in E twice 
(50:3; 66:8) as against 4 times in non-E; and that “thy God” is thus 
found in 68:29 (received text), but not in non-E. Remembering that 
in text-length E stands to non-E as about three to seven, it is plain 
that these forms are rather more frequent that would be expected. 

“God of Israel”, occurring only in E and there only in 59, 68, 69, 
stands apart in 68:36 5x. “God of Jacob”, found in K and A, but 
not in D2, stands apart in 75:10; 76:7; 81:5, but never so in non-E. 
“God of Abraham” occurs only in 47:10, in parallel with nds. “God 
of Hosts”, not found except in 59, 80, 84, 89, is always appended to 
mim except in two cases in 80, where mm may have dropped out. The 
almost entire absence of these forms from non-E is notable. 
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Following out this same line of observation, we note that in 
E. other divine names are specially frequent, such as “JT8 and 
oy, usually in connections where 7° may have stood origin- 
ally. These, too, may therefore indicate a desire to avoid Yahwism 
just as does the excessive use of DyN. 


The distribution of ‘338 is peculiar and interesting. Of its 53 occur- 
rences, 24 are in E (in non-E, it occurs 22 times in D1 and D3, 14 
times in D2, and 7 times in 2, 89, 90, 130). In E it stands apart in 
44:24; 51:17; 54:6; 55:10; 57:10; 59:12; 62:13; 66:18; 68:12, 18, 
20, 23, 27, 33; 73:20; 77:3,8; 78:65; 79: 12—19 times, of which but 1 
is in K, while 12 are in D% In non-E it occurs thus in 2:4; 22:31; 
35:17; 37:13; 38:10, 23; 39:8; 40:17; 86:3, 4, 5, 8, 9 12, 15; 89:50, 
51; 90:1; 110:5—again 19 times, of which 7 are in D‘ and 8 in D3. 
(This enumeration is taken from the received text, which may be 
doubted in several cases.) It is evident that D has a marked predi- 
lection for this term. It is joined with mm 5 times in E, 8 times in 
non-E, but of these 13 cases only 7 are in D—a normal proportion. 
(Further notes on ‘318 are given at a later point.) 

joy is much rarer, and is differently distributed. It occurs apart 
in 46:5; 50:14; 57:3; 73:11; 77:11; 78:17, 35, 56; 82:6; but in 
non-E only in 9:3; 87:5; 107:11—in D only twice out of 12 cases. 
It is joined with mm 2 times in E, 6 times in non-E. 

“Ww occurs apart only in 68:15. In 91:1 it is in parallel with yoy. 

The only other names in E are “Holy One of Israel” in 71:22; 
78:41 (both parallel with ods), and “Shepherd of Israel” in 80:2. 
The former occurs also in 89:19 (parallel with mm); on the latter 
ef. 23:1. 

Over against these instances in which Yahwistic phraseology 
seems to be avoided in E stand some forty cases in which Mu 
or 1 appears. If, as is usually assumed, the Elohism of E is 
due to some reason that made these terms inexpedient or ob- 
jectionable, why should they be found at all? Do they remain 
by an editorial oversight, or do they show that Yahwistic inter- 
polations have crept in? Or is some other explanation possible? 
These questions have always given trouble. 


mm or 7 occurs in 42:9; 46:8, 9, 12; 47:3, 6; 48:2, 9; 50:1; 
54:8; 55:17, 23; 56:11; 58:7; 59:4, 6, 9; 64:11; 68:5 m, 17, 19 , 
21; 69:7, 14, 17, 32, 34; 70:2, 6; 71:1, 5, 16; 73:28; 74:18; 75:9; 
76:12; 77:12 ™; 78:4, 21; 79:5; 80:5, 20; 81:11, 16; 83:17, 19 
(7 elsewhere occurs only in 89:9 and in Bks. IV-V.) 

It is extremely curious that within E are several cases where sub- 
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stantially the same phrase occurs in both Yahwistic and Elohistic 
forms, namely, 81:11—50:7, “I am Yahweh (God), thy God”; 46:9 
= 66:5, “Come, behold (and see) the works of Yahweh (God)”; 64:11 
= 63:12, “The righteous (the king) shall rejoice in Yahweh (God)”; 
56:11, “In Yahweh (God), I will praise His word”; besides others that 
are less obvious. 


The preceding paragraphs aim to summarize facts that are 
often discussed, though not always comprehensively stated. We 
now turn to certain other facts that seem hardly to have at- 
tracted attention, but which probably have importance. 

Among the Yahwistic passages in E are about fifteen in 
which there seems to be some degree of antithesis between 
oN and MA (or ‘JT8) within the verse, besides other cases 
where such antithesis appears between adjacent verses. A few 
similar cases may be cited outside of E. The antithesis is purely 
rhetorical, simply a variation of verbal form, not an essential 
antithesis of ideas. It therefore is of precisely the same class 
as the numerous cases scattered over the whole Psalter where 
prominent terms in the parallelisms are varied without any 
significant change of thought. Indeed, in view of the frequency 
of such rhetorical antithesis we may well wonder that there are 
not more cases where the divine names are thus varied. And 


when these names are so varied we are prepared to recognize 
the practice as normal to Psalter poetry rather than exceptional. 
In support of this normality of the practice (as concerns divine 
names) considerable evidence is available outside the Psalter. 
Tf, then, these antithetic verses are normal or typical in form, 
they probably have special critical importance. | 


Within E, the clearest cases of antithesis verses are these: D>x-mm, 
47:6; 55:17; 56:11; 58:7; 68:21; 70:2, 6; 73:28; onde-"31, 54:6; 
68:18, 27, 33; mm-onds, 69:14; “IN-oNdS, 68:20; 114:7. Outside 
of E we have only the few and somewhat uncertain cases of 18:31 
Sx-mm; 35:22 mms; 130:3 m0. 

As samples of antithesis between adjacent verses we may cite, within 
E, 62:12-13 owds-318; 69:31-32, 33, 34 both ondx-mm; 71: 16-17 
mit *stk-odN; 75:8-9 onds- mm; and, outside, 16: 1-2 dx-mm; 130: 
1-2 mm - 358; 189: 19-21 mbx-mm. There are many others. 

It is not necessary to cite illustrations of the widespread use in the 
Psalter of the rhetorical antithesis of terms (without contrast of mean- 
ing) in dealing with other concepts, since they abound everywhere and 
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are usually obvious. We may simply remark that commentators some- 
times are misled into drawing distinctions between pairs of words that 
probably were meant to be practically synonymous or to blend into a 
comprehensive conception larger than that suggested by either alone. 

More pertinent is it to call attention to the fact that outside of the 
Psalter there are over 150 cases in which o'n>x and mm are set in close 
antithesis as if with studied intention—this without reckoning any 
passages in the Hexateuch, where such antitheses are usually considered 
to have resulted from the fusing of two or more separate documents. 
In Jdg. there are at least 12 cases, in Sam. about 25, in Kgs. about 
20, in Is. about 5, in Ezk, 4, in Hos. and Am. 3, in Mic., Jon. and 
Zech. each 2, in Mal. 5, in Job and Prov. 5 or more, in Lam. 1, in 
Ezra and Neh. about 10, in Chr. about 65. 

The usage of the Chronicler is specially interesting. He evidently 
has a predilection for Elohism which shows itself in alterations of 
certain materials taken from Sam. or Kgs., so that where the latter 
contain no antithesis of divine names it is introduced. Examples are 
found in I Chr. 13:10, 14; 14:10; 16:1-2; 17:3-4,17; 21:15; If Chr. 
1:8-9; 3:1-3; 4:16-19; 5:1, 14; 6:17-18; 7:4-5; 10:15; 11:2; 23: 
3-4; 24: 12-13; 33: 4-7; 34:8-9, 26-27, 31-32. But this is not all. In 
passages that are peculiar to Chr. the same antithesis occurs often, 
showing that it is not merely the tentative and partial change of a 
Yahwistic text by a redactor who would be completely Elohistic if he 
dared, but that a mixed usage was normal to his mind. Examples are 
I Chr. 15:14-15; 22:1-2, 19; 23:28; 28:3-4, 12; 29:7-8; II Chr. 1: 
4-5; 13: 14-15; 15:1-2; 18:31; 19: 2-3; 20:29; 22:7; 24:7, 16-18, 20; 
26:5; 29: 35-36; 30:12; 31:11-13, 20-21; 36:13, 16,18. Opinions may 
differ much about the exact valuation of all these, but the number of 
cases is enough to justify holding that a mixed usage was strikingly 
natural to the Chronicler. Here is a phenomenon that seems to differ 
from the contrasted Elohism and Yahwism of the Hexateuchal nar- 
ratives, or the strong Elohism of Ecc. as compared with the strong 
Yahwism of Jer. 


Consideration of these instances of antithesis leads us to ask 
whether all cases in the present Psalter text where either obs 
or Ms is duplicated in parallel within the verse are not to 
some degree suspicious. Exact rhetorical duplication or repe- 
tition of terms in parallelisms is certainly unusual, if not ab- 
normal, in the Psalter, except where the parallelism is distinctly 
synthetic or cumulative. Hence, in E, verses that now have a 
duplicated ovo suggest originals with Ovo - m1 (or the 
reverse) rather than a duplicated MM. And hence also, out- 
side of E, verses with a duplicated M17 suggest that they, too, 
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have been Yahwistically modified from mixed or antithetic 
originals. In seeking to recover the originals in both cases we 
naturally use existing antithetic verses as models, since we sup- 
pose them to be vestiges of the normal type. 

Bringing in this possibility decidedly affects the discussion of 
Elohism, since it sets it in contrast with an analogous Yahwism 
in many poems outside of E. If the hypothesis has value, 
Elohism in E is not simply a strange aberration from the al- 
most unbroken Yahwism found, for instance, in Bk. I, but rather 
a companion treatment to what is there applied to mixed or 
antithetic verses. We thus have two contrasted editorial prac- 
tices to consider instead of one. It is possible that this may 
really simplify the question. 


Duplicated Elohism occurs in 42:3; 43:4 0-58; 46:6; 47:9; 51:19; 
52:10; 53:6; 55:20? dx-nn; 56:5; 60:12; 62:8, 12; 68:9; 71:19; 
77:2, 14; 83:2 o’x-5x. Not all of these are of clear importance. 

Duplicated Yahwism occurs in 4:4; 6:3, 10;-7:9, 18; 11:4; 19:8, 
9, 10; 24:8; 26:1; 27:1, 4, 14; 29:1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 11; 30:9, 113 
31:24; 40:14; 84:12; 89:7; 93:1; 96:1, 7; 99:9; 103: 22; 104:1, 31; 
113:1; 115:11; 116:4; 118: 16, 95, 26; 121:5; 127:1; 129:8; 130:7; 
134:1; 135:1, 13, 19, 20; 188:5, 8; 140:6; 142:1; 146:8. In several 
of these the parallelism is cumulative or synthetic, necessitating the 
duplication, but in most of them an original o75x for one of the names 
is quite conceivable. 

Since the second list is so much larger than the first, and since 
cases of antithesis remaining in non-E are very few, we infer that the 
Yahwizing tendency was more intense and thorough than the other. 


Where the two divine names are used antithetically and yet 
without contrast of meaning we must suppose that the two were 
regarded as practically interchangeable. Even where one name 
is used almost constantly we have no ground for holding that 
the other name was not recognized as equivalent. All that we 
observe is that in antitheses the variety of two names is desired 
for rhetorical reasons, and where this variety is avoided the 
omitted name is not forgotten or denied. 

Yet there are essential differences between the two divine 
names. The abundant use of OTN in a generic sense that is 
impossible for M71" proves this. When the difference is felt, 
D'TdN is the more abstract, 71" the more concrete. The former 
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expresses the large sense of deity or divinity (like 5N), with its 
supreme and sweeping attributes, while the latter expresses 
what is on the whole a more tangible embudiment of the divine 
feelings and activities, those with which anthropomorphic terms 
are more germane. ods, in short, is apt te be general and 
universal, 711/71" particular and personal. But whenever the two 
terms are used interchangeably their differences are naturally 
more or less obliterated. 

It is an extremely delicate question how far the differences 
between the names are emphasized in the Psalter. Certain 
passages may be cited in which they seem to be in mind. But 
the phenomena on the whole imply that the differences are lost 
sight of in the sense of the identity of Israel’s peculiar god, 
Yahweh, with all that could be affirmed of Deity in the ab- 
stract. The majority of the poems express this sense of identity 
under the rhetorical form of Yahwism, but a considerable section 
of them express it under the form of Elohism. These facts only 
serve to confirm the supposition that one name could be sub- 
stituted for the other without loss of meaning—as is patent in 
every case where the two names are used in parallel. The sup- 
position becomes still stronger if behind both the Elohism and 


the Yahwism of the present text lies a varied usage of both 
names together. 


Among the verses with antithesis of names the large majority have 
obs first, and most of them imply little difference of sense between 
the two names. In a few cases, however, the Yahwistic member is 
slightly more concrete or special (especially 55:17; 68:18, 20; 73:28; 
and, where the antithesis is between adjacent verses, 16: 1-2; 69: 31-32, 
33-34; 75: 8-9; 139: 19-21), 

If duplication in the present text represents an original antithesis, 
note that almost all the cases of Elohistic duplication more readily 
imply the order ondx-mv than the reverse, while in the cases of 
Yahwistic duplication the implied order is either uncertain or M7 - OD. 
In the Yahwistic examples there are many instances of cumulation, 
where o'758 is excluded, and, in general, as we move forward in the 
Books it becomes harder to imagine an Elohistic original, even for 
one member of the verse. In Bk. V we seem to have come to a time 
when it was no longer natural to use O°T>x absolutely. 

Interesting details appear from a minute comparison of such doublets 
as 14— 53, 40b 70, Ke. 
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Some interesting light upon the subject before us is derived 
from the usage of extracanonical books like Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom, and the Psalms of Solomon. For the first of these we 
now have a partial Hebrew text, and back of them all lies the 
Hebrew mind, if not the Hebrew tongue. The range of period 
represented between the first and the last is probably more 
than a century, and at its close brings us far on toward the 
Christian Era. 


The evidence of these books does not support the theory 
that in the latest Judaism Elohism replaced Yahwism. But it 
does strengthen the view that as time proceeded there was much 
interchange of names, all being usually understood in the general 
sense of “God” in the N. T. The variations of usage, as in the 
Psalter, seem to have been due to conditions, the nature of 
which can hardly be affirmed with exactitude. But the pre- 
servation of these texts, with all their variations, implies that 
the differences were not felt to be objectionable. This reinforces 
the view that the differences are somehow connected with different 
classes of writers or shades of thought rather than with widely 
separated periods or places. 


In what we have of the Hebrew text of Ecclus. the prevailing 
divine names are 5x and m1 (each about 40 times), while os is much 
less frequent (about 15 times). The distribution of o'75x also, is 
peculiar, being confined (in the absolute sense) to ch. 10, with 3:20; 
9:16; 40: 26-27; 42:15, 17; 45:1-2; and it rarely occurs in the neigh- 
borhood of either of the others (only in 3: 18-20; 42:15-17). jy>y and 
wy 5s occur 12 times, never near ov7>N. Several other epithets are 
found, of which the chief is Aww (4 times); 8 is found once (once, 
also, in the margin). In general, 5x and mm do not oceur much to- 
gether, but note the juxtapositions in 4: 13-14; 11: 21-22; 12:2-6; 15: 
9-13; 35: 14-16; 42 : 15-17; 43: 9-12; 46 : 3-16; 48: 3-5; 50: 21-22. Among 
these latter are several good examples of antithesis. 

In the Greek text of Ecclus. xdpws is used lavishly (over 200 times), 
representing (in passages of which the Heb. is extant) all the three 
leading terms in Heb., and even appearing where no name is used in 
the Heb. tyros is also common (over 30 times), often in antithesis 
to xipws, while deds is decidedly rare (not in antithesis with tyros). 
Evidently, then, this version avoids 6eés, and apparently often sub- 
stitutes tyros for it. 

In Wisd., on the other hand, 6eés occurs absolutely about 40 times, 
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while xépws occurs only about 25 times, and teres but twice. There 
are several clear antitheses between Oeés and xdpus. 

In Pss. Sol., again, «dps occurs about 110 times, and @eés about 
85 times; the latter also occurs over 20 times with modifiers—a usage 
rare in Ecclus. and Wisd. Many close antitheses may be noted. Other 
divine names do not appear. In many ways the usages of this col- 
lection correspond to what we may imagine was the normal style of 
the Psalter before it underwent either an Elohistic or a Yahwistic 
editing.1 

At this point mention may be made of a hypothesis about 
the antithetic use of the two names that seems to the writer to 
have some suggestiveness. This hypothesis starts with the as- 
sumption that, on the whole, the most natural name to be used 
by Hebrew writers was M71, since that was the name of “their” 
God, whose rule and cult marked them off from other peoples. 
But, as is seen in the Hexateuchal narratives, this usage was 
not the only one, though it was the one most closely associated 
with the national consciousness whose center was Jerusalem. 
Side by side with it was the use of O'v15N, apparently in the 
northern kingdom. As the growth of literature went on, how- 
ever, there was an increasing tendency to make the Yahwistic 
nomenclature at least dominant, if not exclusive. This is con- 
spicuous in the earlier and greater prophets, as well as in 
Deuteronomy. Thus the national usage became emphatically 
Yahwistic. 

It was the glory of Israel that its conception of God was 
something higher and purer than that of its neighbors. Begin- 
ning, perhaps, as only allegiance to a tribal deity, or, at least, 
nucleating itself about that allegiance, it steadily rose to genuine 
monotheism, to a sense of one, supreme Creator and Ruler 
whose domain was worldwide and whose nature was absolutely 
transcendent. The Hebrews believed that this God had revealed 
Himself to them under the name and in the person of Yahweh, 
and thus through them was being made known to all men, so 
that, in process of time, the religion that had been lecal and 
racial would become universal. In all this, in spite of the crudity 
of some of the subsumptions under it, we see those among the 


1 On Ecclus., see manuals of Smend; and on Pss. Sol., see Ryle and 
James. 
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Hebrew seers whose vision was keenest reaching out towards 
the sublime and daring claim of Christianity. 

Now, in the literary expression of this developing theology, 
we may reasonably suppose that there would be frequent traces 
of the more or less conscious need of fully identifying what is 
felt about Yahweh and what is said about him or addressed to 
him with all that could rightly be connected with the larger, but 
more abstract, concept of which he was the expression and em- 
bodiment. This could be done most simply and naturally by 
using the term DTN in such close conjunction with Ms that 
the two should be recognized as equivalent and interchangeable. 
Especially would this mixed or twofold usage tend to discourage 
any tendency to slip back into some limited conception that 
would merely make Hebrew religion one among the many reli- 
gions of the world, with no more claim to universal acknow- 
ledgment than happened to be secured by Hebrew political 
supremacy. 

As one striking illustration of this literary practice we may note 
the several instances in which the expression “ Yahweh, He is God”, or 
the like, occurs, namely, Deut. 4:35; 7:9; 10:17; 29:11-12; Jos.2:11; 
22:34; IL Sam. 7:28; I Kgs. 18:39 (bis); II Kgs. 19:15; I Ch. 17: 
22, 26: II Ch. 33:13; Is. 43:12; 45:18; Hos. 11:9. 

Parallel with these are many passages with names like " (much 
used in Job, apparently in place of mm) and joy. Both of these terms, 
like obs and 5x, when used absolutely, avoid that close association 
with Israel that is inevitable with mm. 

It will be seen, of course, that this line of speculation has a 
bearing upon the particular problem before us. The Psalter 
poetry is just the place where there would be likely to be in- 
stances of the literary expression of such a belief, sometimes 
deliberate and intentional, sometimes almost unconscious and 
merely instinctive. Particularly would this be so if this poetry 
were mostly the product of the periods when the full sense of 
the wide meaning of Israel’s message to the world was taking 
possession of its thought. The normal thing, then, would be to 
find in this poetry a rather constant joining of the two divine 
names, in an antithetic parallelism that is really emphatically 
synonymous. Normally, too, ON would stand first, as ex- 
pressing the broader and more inclusive concept, and M1" would 
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follow, as making the expression concrete and vivid. This is 
precisely what is found in the majority of the verses in which 
the two names are conjoined in parallel. 

It is worth noting that this placing of o'nds first in the Psalter 
phrases is not fully matched elsewhere. Out of about 60 specially 
clear cases of antithesis of the names, rather more than half have mim 
first. One hesitates to draw an inference from this; as far as it goes, 
it suggests that the poems are later than the prose texts. 

But the number of verses with antithesis in the Psalter is 
small. In almost all parts of the collection are found verses 
with duplication instead of antithesis, sometimes of M1, some- 
times of ONION. Under the hypothesis here adopted it is pre- 
sumed that most of these duplications represent an original 
antithesis, the order of names in which is not always certain 
(and perhaps is not material). If this be so, it follows that in 
the present redaction of the Psalter we have not only the strik- 
ing phenomenon of Elohism in one, centrally placed section, 
but also the equally striking phenomenon of Yahwism in the 
larger sections before and after. On this hypothesis, we con- 
jecture a period of free composition first, when instinctively the 
two names were both used and often combined in parallel, this 
being followed, in one case, by another period or influence, 
when existing texts were Elohistically modified to some extent, 
and, in the other, existing texts were Yahwistically modified to 
an even greater extent. Why these modifications were made, 
and which of them came first, are further questions. The im- 
portant point in this part of the hypothesis is that it suggests 
that there is as much demand for investigation in Bk. I, for 
example, as in Bks. II-III. 

As regards the Elohistic section, attention has already been called 
to some specific cases in which it seems likely that a Yahwistic ex- 
pression has been Elohistically remodeled. We next inquire whether 
in the Yahwistic sections there is any sign that Elohistic expressions 
have similarly been Yahwistically remodeled. Here we have not so 
sure criteria as in the first instance. There, naturally, much is made 
of expressions like “God, my God”, which probably represents “ Yahweh, 
my God”. Here, however, we have the compound name “ Yahweh 
Adonai”, which doubtless represents “Yahweh Elohim” (68 : 21; 109 : 21; 
140:8; 141:8; also 8:2, 10; not found outside the Psalter), and the 
striking phrase “Thou hast said to Yahweh, Thou art Lord” (16:2), 
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which doubtless represents “Thou art God” (as in the many passages 
noted on p. 13), and also several cases in which “Lord” is in parallel 
with “Yahweh”, implying, by the hypothesis here followed, that it 
represents “God” by antithesis. These tend to create a presumption 
that, while in Elohistic poems ‘318 stands for mn, in Yahwistic poems 
it stands for o7>x. In neither case can we be sure that it always thus 
stands, but only that it is more likely to do so than not. 

Interesting analogies to the above appear in connection with yy, 
which seems to be used in two ways—for Mm in 46:5; 50:14; 73:11; 
77:11; 78:17; 107:11 (all but the last in the Elohistic section), but 
for oo in 9:3; 18:14; 21:8; 83:19; 87:5; 91:9; 92:2; 97:9. In 
this last list two cases are of peculiar interest. 97:9 adds itself to 
the list of cases where the assertion “ Yahweh, Thou art God” appears. 
And 83:19 stands in the coda attached to the whole Elohistic section 
by which there is imposed upon E a Yahwistic reference or sanction, 
and the coda brings with it from its Yahwistic atmosphere the character- 
istic use of “Most High” for “God”. 

Regarding other cases, where neither parallelism nor coupled ex- 
pressions help us, there is room for much difference of opinion. All 
we can say is that, as an antecedent mm is conceivable in many cases 
in 42-83 where it is no longer present, so elsewhere an antecedent 
ons is equally conceivable. 


If there is force in the reasons for believing that outside of 
E in the Psalter there are signs of a somewhat extreme Yahwism, 
and if, as is usually conceded, there is an extreme Elohism with- 
in EK, then the question presents itself as to the relation in time 
between the two tendencies thus represented. This relation, as 
concerns these poems, needs only to be studied as it appears in 
the Psalter. Whether what can be there discovered has any 
connection with similar tendencies outside need not at first be 
considered. 

Three theories may be set up. The two tendencies may be 
contemporaneous, or practically so, being caused by differences 
of circumstances or by prejudices on the part of two distinct 
classes of writers. Or the Elohizing tendency may have preceded. 
Or the Yahwizing tendency may have preceded. The main 
question is probably between the second and third of these 
views, since there does not seem to be any special reason for 
emphasizing the first. 

In the commentaries it is not uncommon to associate the 
Elohism of the Psalter with that growing hesitation to the use 
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of MT which finally, in the latest Judaism, made the latter the 
“ineffable” name. Baethgen, for example, goes so far afield as 
to refer to the practice in Vespasian’s time of limiting its use 
to the High Priest once a year! But, we may ask, what is the 
use of introducing such references unless we are prepared to 
apply them by saying that the Elohistic section of the Psalter is 
its latest part? No doubt, within E are found the two or three 
poems that many commentators believe to be most clearly Macca- 
baean. But whatever judgment about date rests upon Elohism 
must be applied to all the Elohistic poems as a group. When 
viewed thus, as a group, it is hard to believe that they are not 
editorially earlier than the Yahwistic poems in general. 

It is perhaps enough to consider the fact that E comes to us 
imbedded in a collection which otherwise is so strongly Yahwistic 
as to seem extreme in this regard. If E is very late, how can 
its location and literary surroundings be explained? And if it 
represents a time when the use of 1" was interdicted, how 
can the occurrence of the forbidden name within it be ex- 
plained? 

There is more plausibility in such guesses as that of Lagarde 
(that Elohism may be a mark of songs intended for a special 
class, like the Levites), or that of Briggs (that it marks poems 
meant for use in Mesopotamia, rather than Palestine). Yet 
neither of these is supported by any convincing arguments. 

Full weight must be given to any facts in the poems them- 
selves that shed light upon their chronological relation to the 
rest of the Psalter. In particular, we must examine E to see 
if there are signs that it has been reworked under Yahwistic 
influence. If there are such signs, then the Elohism of E is 
earlier than the Yahwism of the redactors. Reference has al- 
ready been made to this subject in our second article. Further 
details may here be added. 

It is clear that the concluding verses of 83, the last poem in the 
Elohistic section, are emphatically Yahwistic. mm occurs in vv. 17, 
19, and jy in y. 19 appears to be equivalent to o‘m>sx, as elsewhere 
in Yahwistic poems. But it is not clear at what point the superposed 
conclusion begins. It certainly covers vv.17-19. It may possibly run 
back as far as v. 14, though I think this unlikely, Similarly, Yah- 
wistic final verses are appended to 64, 73, 76 and probably 62. Final 
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verses that are disconnected with what precedes, though not explicitly 
Yahwistic, are appended to 45, 51, 52, 54 (v. 8), 55 (v. 23), 79; and the 
refrains of 42-43, 46, 57, 80 may all of them be accretions. The open- 
ing of 71 seems like a direct quotation from 31. All of these phenom- 
ena favor the theory of an editing subsequent to the time of com- 
position. 

In all, there are about 75 cases in which mm, ‘1% or oy appear 
in the existing text. In about 45 of these there is no obvious anti- 
thesis of names, and among them are several antiphons (48:2; 51:17; 
54:8; 69:17; perhaps 69: 31-37), with so marked an interpolation as 
42:9. The whole of 70 may be adapted from 40. Perhaps other in- 
stances of possible emendation or interpolation should be cited, but 
they are not specially clear. 

There remains the chance that some interpolated matter has been 
accommodated to its context, so as to be difficult of identification by 
lexical methods. 


Under the hypothesis here advocated, we suppose that all the 
poems in Bks. I-III were originally characterized by fairly 
abundant verses with antithesis of OYION and mst", the union 
of the two names being for variety of expression and com- 
prehensiveness of allusion, not for differentiation or contrast of 
idea. We suppose that the poems which now constitute E were 
collected at a relatively early time, and that later they were 


subjected to a redaction that made them in the main Elohistic, 
but that the occasion of the redaction did not require the elimi- 
nation of all Yahwism. We suppose, in harmony with the 
argument of our second article, that the group which we have 
called D2 was either later than the groups K' and A, though 
prior to the Elohistic redaction, or expressed the sentiments of 
a different class, so that it suggested to subsequent editors the 
use of the name “David” as a collection title. We suppose 
that most of the poems now included in D' belong to a much 
later period than E and represent different circumstances, and 
that they in their turn underwent a redaction that made them 
abnormally Yahwistic—the motive of the redactors being com- 
plementary to and the reverse of that of the earlier Elohistic 
redactors. We suppose that in connection with this redaction 
Bks. I-III assumed substantially their present scope and order, 
D' being set first because representing the general mood of the 
editor’s own time, and E being somewhat modified by Yahwistic 


9 
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interpolations and addenda. We further suppose that the whole 
result of these processes was finally influenced by the liturgical 
style and spirit of Bks. IV-V, which were also Yahwistic in 
form. It is not impossible that it was this liturgical influence 
that imposed the extreme Yahwism upon Bk. I, though it is 
then hard to see why it did not remove the Elohism from 
Bks. IT-IU1. 

Whether or not there is value in this line of speculation, the 
problem remains as to the reason for the extreme emphasis 
upon Elohism at one point and upon Yahwism at another. The 
writer’s view is naturally influenced by his belief that Yahwism 
is as much of a phenomenon in the present text as Elohism. If 
it is, whatever reasons are urged for one must be consistent 
with the reasons for the other. The two assumed “ redactions” 
stand in some degree of opposition. But we can hardly presume 
that the Elohizers denied Yahweh, or that the Yahwizers failed 
to identify Yahweh with Elohim. Have we any clue to the 
reasons why they chose to magnify two different nomenclatures? 

Several critics have supposed that the Elohism was due to a 
geographical and political situation where the name Yahweh 
needed to be suppressed because offensive to outsiders, as, 
perhaps, in the Captivity. This theory is attractive, especially 
as several of the E poems are readily connected with the Exile 
period. But the theory has difficulty as well. It almost obliges 
us to hold that every touch of Yahwism in E is an interpolation 
—which is not easy to be sure of. And it fails completely if 
we assume that the original texts were more or less Yahwistic. 
The present Elohism is superposed upon something that it was 
thought best to alter. That earlier text could not have been 
adapted to conditions in which reference to the national deity 
by his special name was interdicted. And why, when this 
Elohistic section was gathered up with strongly Yahwistic 
material, and itself subjected to some Yahwistic interpolation, 
was its extreme Elohism not removed ? 

It is better to suppose that the two styles represent two 
successive periods when the editorial control of existing materials 
was in the hands of two distinct classes, enough opposed in 
practice so that the poems were treated in different ways, but 
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not so opposed as to preclude the amalgamation of their respec- 
tive collections into one. As to motive, we suppose that the 
Elohistic redaction was governed by a desire to avoid the 
danger that Yahweh would be taken to be simply Israel’s god, 
wnus inter pares with other national deities, and to exalt him 
as God Absolute; while the Yahwistic redaction was governed 
by a complementary desire to claim that the God of Israel, 
whose name is Yahweh, is such a unique expression of divinity 
that he rises above all other national gods, and, indeed, that it 
is through the knowledge of him that the knowledge of the Ab- 
solute God becomes possible. The two points of view are really 
close together, but they might represent quite diverse processes 
and habits of thought. Though so far differentiated as to lead 
to a special literary style, they might not be so antagonistic as 
to annihilate each other. 

A theory of this kind, of course, may be so stated as to in- 
volve attributing to the editors some fantastic subtlety of thought. 
But are we not warranted in detecting at more than one point 
in the Old Testament the working of some such distinction as 
that here emphasized? On one side are teachers who, in their 
zeal for their national deity, would exalt Yahweh fanatically 
and intolerantly, even to the point of substituting his name for 
the vaguer Elohim. On the other side are those who used the 
development of religion around the name and person of Yahweh 
as a means of reaching a more generalized sense of the Abso- 
lute of which Yahweh was a concrete manifestation, and who 
therefore might choose to replace the name Yahweh by some 
larger term. Illustrations of this latter tendency are found in 
Job and Ecclesiastes, while the former became the practice of 
the priestly class in later Judaism. Yet the two were not wholly 
exclusive of each other, as the make-up of several parts of the 
Old Testament shows. 

It would seem as if help might come for the solving of the 
historical problem through a strict analysis of the lexical material 
of E, as indicated, for example, by the test-list given at the 
opening of this article, since in previous articles such analyses 
have pointed to important characteristics in the groups of poems 
or passages under consideration. But in this case the results 
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are not very plain or striking. The natural inference is that 
there is no special unity of occasion or sentiment in the E 
poems. This is perhaps what is to be expected, since, by hypo- 
thesis, E is a collection that became Elohistic, and thus differ- 
entiated as a collection, under other circumstances than those 
of composition, and probably much later. 

One or two peculiarities, however, deserve mention. There 
is in EK, as a group, a considerable national consciousness, a 
sense oi Israel as a people with a history, an individuality and 
a mission. Incidentally, this brings with it some implication of 
a knowledge of historical records. Rhetorically, too, E is notable 
for the number of its references to natural objects and phenom- 
ena, having a variety and vividness much greater than, for 
instance, in the D poems generally. The usage of E, also, with 
regard to many single words, including some of little more than 
grammatical force, is peculiar enough to attract attention. All 
these points serve to mark E off from most of the rest of the 
Psalter, or at least to differentiate Bks. II-III from the other 
Books. 


In considering these data it is important to keep them dis- 
sociated from the fact of Elohism, since, presumably, Elohism 


was not a quality of these poems in their original form. 


There can be little doubt that there is no great lexical difference 
between E and most of the poems that follow in Bk. III (except 
86, which belongs to D, and perhaps 88, which is also somewhat 
affiliated with D). Furthermore, of course, it is to be remembered 
that all of the poems now included in E may not have stood there 
from the same period. The theory here being worked out involves 
supposing that E was gradually built up out of separate groups of 
poems, indications of which appear in the varying titles. But the 
Elohistic redaction, of course, took place before the formation of the 
present “Book” divisions. 

In measuring the emphasis of words or usages in E it should be 
remembered that E constitutes less than one-third of the whole Psalter, 
so that, if more than 35%, of a word’s total occurrences are in EH, the 
fact is notable, 

Of words pertaining to Israel as a nation the following are striking: 

ny, of Israel, 27 times in E, 39 times in non-H (41%), Of these, 
22 imply that the nation is God’s, which carries with it the probability 
that oS represents an original mim in 47:10; 50:8, 7; 53:7 (cf. 
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14:7); 60:3; 68:8, 36; 72:1; 77:14; 78:59, 65; 79:12; 83:2. Of 
other nations, usually plural, 21/25 (46%).1 In both these senses ny 
is more than twice as emphatic in E as in D. Of the frequent syno- 
nyms of DY (of aliens), OM) has 35%)-in E against 26%, in D, and 
p’pxd has 50%, in E against 36, in D. All these terms are far below 
normal in D. 

Sate", 26/33 (44%). Among these are 5 cases where there is an ex- 
plicit or implied antithesis with Judah—not found elsewhere. “God of 
Israel” and “Shepherd of Israel” are peculiar to E, and “Holy One 
of Israel” is found elsewhere only in 89. An original mm seems to 
be implied in 68: 9, 27, 35; 71:22?; 73:1?; 76:2; 78:41, 59, in addition 
to the passages noted above. 

apy’, 17/17 (50%). “God of Jacob” has 64%, in E, but “Mighty 
One of Jacob” is peculiar to 132. An original m7 is implied in 44:5; 
59:14; 81:2. “Israel” has only 29%) in D, and “Jacob” only 14% 
—both far below normal. 

Here is a suitable place to note that E contains a large majority of 
the proper names found in the Psalter, most of them not elsewhere. 
Besides the singular references in 60, 68, 83, note that six of the 
tribes are named, Judah (also in 97), Zebulon, Naphtali, Ephraim, 
Manasseh (the two also collectively as “Joseph”), and Benjamin. 
Several leading geographical features are also mentioned, such as 
Hermon, Lebanon, the Jordan valley, Gilead, Bashan, Shiloh, &c. Out- 
side peoples, like the Philistines, Edomites, and Tyrians, and distant 
countries, like Egypt, Ophir, Assyria, and Tarshish, receive here almost 
the only attention. All this class of usages is completely different 
from what is characteristic of D, though 60 and 68 nominally rank as 
D poems. 

}83, applied to Israel, 5/2 (71%), in non-E only in 95, 100. 

x33, whether applied to Israel or indefinite, is peculiar to E. 

38, plur., of “the fathers” or “the ancients”, 8/6 (57%). 

15D, of “passing on” traditions from one generation to another, 
5/1 (83%). 

nn3, of God’s leadership of His people, is peculiar to E. 

bp, messianic, 10/5 (67%). 

vy, of Jerusalem, &c., 9/3 (75%); WM, of Zion, 14/7 (67%). 

bax, of the Tabernacle, is peculiar to E; but of the Temple, rare in 
E (only 20%). @ 

The plural number referring to the writers, is frequent in the poems 
that seem to be most characteristic of E, just as the singular is 
frequent in D. 

Although the usage of E with words that pertain to God or His 
acts has no obvious unity or special significance, some data may be 


1 To save space, the number of occurrences in E and non-E are in- 
dicated, as in our second article, by the form 21/25. 
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given as illustrating the point that the E poems have much lexical 
individuality. 

Among small usages that are peculiar to EK, note jx, of God’s act 
(77:2), MBI, directed toward God (74:22; 79:12), ‘ny, in direct address 
(50:7; 81:9, 12, 14). The following show fully twice the normal per- 
centage: my, of God’s exaltation, 3/1; }2W, of His earthly manifestation, 
4/2; b>, Piel, punitively, 5/3. Decidedly above normal are these: 
?8, imv. to God, 3/8; man, God’s, 4/5; xv, Niph., of God or His deeds, 
8/8 (mot in Bk. 1); ty, objectively of God, 11/12; myx, of His authority, 
69; 8, as an epithet or metaphor for Him, 7/11; nw, of His act, 
10/13; a1, do., 17/22; ndw, do., 1/1; Baw, do., 10/13. 

As illustrating still further the fact that E has noticeable lexical 
peculiarities, we may instance the following points, selected from the 
test-lists of “common” words: 

A number of terms for physical objects in a literal sense are chiefly 
found in E, such as ys, 2,0; “WS, 4/1; mn, of venom, 2/1; 173, both 
literal and figurative, 6/4 (but of the cosmogonic “floods”, 0/5); daw, 
of ordinary habitation, 5/4; Oo, of the sea, 7/5; 05, 7/7, &c. So, among 
terms for describing evil sentiments or acts, are on», of pride, 3/0; 
spo, of “declaring” evil, 4/0; nbw, of malice, 3/0; 35m, of enmity, slander, 
death, 7/4; 73, 15/14; wise, bad, 5/4; mB and pw, of evil speech, 19/25; 
nw, of violence, 3/4, &c. To these may be added }!8 and yew, imv., to 
men, 7/1; wi, of things, 6/5; ST, in general, 8/8; m3, of a league, 
2/0, &c. We might also note peculiarities in the use of adverbs and 
the like, such as 3, 163, MH, Ty, n¥3, Ke. 


When we compare the many details such as these with 
parallel details in the D poems, we are almost forced to believe 
that E and D, taken as wholes, represent distinct literary out- 
puts—and this in spite of the fact that D* is counted in both 
series. The evidence also shows that E is much more varied in 
topic and more fresh in expression, besides having more obvious 
relation to outside literary sources. We may not claim that 
these facts demonstrate its earlier date, but they favor that 
hypothesis. The case is strengthened when we take into account 
the implications from the use of the divine names, remembering 
that that use shows that the E poems have pasged through more 
than one redaction. If there be force in this line of argument, 
it is in Bks. II-III, rather than in Bk. I, that we are to look for 
the historical nucleus of the Psalter. This may be urged with- 
out precluding the possibility that outside of E there may be 
isolated poems or passages of as early date, which have been 
included in collections that are, as wholes, relatively late. 
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The lexical differences between D and FE, regarded as two 
general types, are so numerous and striking that one is tempted 
to speculate whether in some way they represent two great 
streams of expression that arose under different circumstances 
and were only combined at last with some difficulty. The problem 
is still further complicated by the fact, emphasized in our first 
article, that there is still a third stream, which we have called 
L, with peculiarities and implications of its own. 


Curious results arise from comparing the proportions of D, E, and 
L words in the several poems as indicated by the graded tables given 
in our three articles hitherto. In some cases all three elements are 
below the normal average (60, 83, 88, 91, 119, 121, 127-129, 137, 139), 
implying the presence of other factors. In a few cases the three 
elements are nearly equal (1453, 30, 71). And in 14 cases two 
elements are nearly equal (DE, 39, 49, 63, 94, 133, DL, 9, 28, 92, 97, 
112, EL, 8, 61, 89, 96). Setting all these aside, there remain over 
120 poems in which one element more or less predominates, viz: 

Bk. I. D, 1, 3-7, 10-13, 15-17, 19, 21-23, 25-27, 31-32, 34-38, 40-41; 
E, 18, 29; L, 2, 20, 24, 33. 

Bk. II. D,51, 54-55, 62, 64, 69-70; E, 42-48, 50, 56, 58-59, 65-68, 72; 
L, 52, 57. 

Bk. III. D, none; BE, 73-74, 76-82, 84-85, 87; L, 75, 86. 

Bk. IV. D, 101; E, 90, 93, 95, 98, 102, 104-105; L, 99-100, 103, 106. 

Bk. V. D, 109-110, 120, 122-123, 125, 140-143; E, 114, 116, 124, 126, 
132, 144: L, 107-108, 111, 113, 115, 117-118, 130-131, 134-136, 138, 
145-150. 

Summary: D, 47 (29 in I, 10 in V); E, 43 (16 in IJ, 12 m II, 7 
in IV); L, 31 (49 in V). 


With these notes before us that emphasize the differences of 
E as a group from the rest of the Psalter, especially from the 
“David” poems, and recalling the data already given about 
some lexical usages in apocryphal books, we are tempted to 
inquire whether any relation can be detected between the phenom- 
ena now before us and facts in the history of the latest period 
of Judaism. The so-called Psalms of Solomon, for example, are 
supposed to represent the party of the Pharisees—a party whose 
faults were mostly perversions of much that was estimable. 
Between these late poems and the D poems of the Psalter, 
especially those of Bk. I, there is considerable similarity in tone 
and sentiment. In both series we find expressions of the in- 
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dignant reaction of “the godly” against the derision and lofti- 
ness of “the ungodly”, with appeals for vindication by divine 
justice. But the similarities yield little of historic inference 
except the possibility that the situation behind the D poems 
may have been somewhat preparatory for the rise of the Phari- 
sees, so that their tone and style were adopted by the latter for 
themselves, just as these poems have served again and again 
for both Jews and Christians ever since when sirictness of 
opinion or observance brought suffering for conscience’ sake. 

This line of speculation sheds no light upon the question of 
Elohism and Yahwism. The Psalms of Solomon, if the Greek 
text at all represents a Hebrew usage in the background, ex- 
hibit the mixture of divine names that we have contended was 
the normal type. And under our hypothesis the D poems (and 
the E poems as well) originally exemplified this mixed usage. 

Neither can this speculation be made to shed light upon the 
source of the non-D poems. That is, these poems cannot be 
attributed to the forerunners of the Sadducees, for example, 
simply because they show contrasts with poems that are perhaps 
connected with the rise of the Pharisees. The differences between 
D and non-D have in general a different quality, and suggest 
inferences of another sort altogether. 

But another aspect of the matter may have some importance. 
The Pharisees came to be the party of the synagogue. Their 
party and the importance of the synagogue as an institution 
developed hand in hand. Hence it is not extreme to conjecture 
that the influence which set the poems that we have called D' 
at the head of the Psalter was the influence of the synagogue 
rather than that of the Temple. Pharisaism was an expression 
of the spirit of conservatism and orthodoxy. The synagogue 
was both the fruit of the same spirit and the soil in which that 
spirit grew. And that which is most characteristic of the D 
poems is easily recognized as the voice of this spirit on the 
defensive. Concerning the problem thus suggested something 
further will be said in our fourth article. 
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Yahwe Elohim 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


N Gen. 24-324 the double name Jahwe Elohim occurs 

twenty times. It is also found in Ex. 930; II Sam. 7 22, 25; 
Jonah 46; Pss. 72 18, 849,12; I Chron. 1716, 17b, 2820, 291; 
II Chron. 19, 6 41 twice, 42, 261s. Whether it was used origin- 
ally in any of these passages may be seriously questioned. 
There seems to be strong evidence that G had only o Qeos, 
without a preceding Kuprog, in Gen. 24, 5, 7, 8, 9, 19, 21, 22, 3.13, 
14, 22, while the secondary character of Kvupros in 2 15,16, 18, 31, 
8ab, 9, 21,23 is highly probable. MSS. that have preserved, more 
or less completely, the asterisks of Origen show that. he intro- 
duced Kupios, with this sign, before o Ocos in 24, 5, 7,8, 322, and 
there are indications that the same process was followed by 
him in 2 9, 19, 21, 22, 3.13, 14. 

Grabe, in his edition of A, marked Kvpuos in 2 4, 5,8 with 
the asterisk, and in 221, 313,22 with the sign >< showing that 
other indications were relied upon than the hexaplaric MSS. 
and direct patristic testimony. Kvpros in 322 should have the 
asterisk; but Holmes X was not known until 1715 when Mont- 
faucon’s Bibliotheca Coisliniana appeared, and Grabe published 
his text in 1707. For Gen. 11-4628, missing in B, the editors 
of the Sixtine used Holmes 19 which has only o Qeogs in 25,7 
8, 9, 19, 21, 22, 322 (and also 311 where MT. has no name), and 
Kuptos 0 Geos in 24,15, 16,18, 31, 8ab, 9,13, 14, 21,23. This is an 
excellent MS: closely akin to B and it was reprinted irom the 
Sixtine by Holmes; but Swete preferred an uncial and, since 
8 is also wanting, printed A which has only o Qeos in 25, 7,9, 
19,21. Brooke and McLean repeated the same text in the 
editio major, adding their more extensive critical apparatus. 
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The Complutensian has o Qecos in 24,7, 19,21, 313, and neither 
Kupwos nor o Qeos in 322. It is based on Holmes 108. Among 
the deviations from this MS. in Lagarde’s attempted restoration 
of the Lucianic recension is 0 Oeos in 322 which he found in 
Holmes 19, 44.1 The Aldine, based on Holmes 68,? has o Qeos 
in 25,7,8,9,19, 39,13, 22 (and also 311), and so, of course, Lo- 
nicer’s edition of 1526. Holmes 82 and, according to Brooke 
and McLean, also the accurate and important Cod. Liguriensis 
(Holmes 52) have only o Qeos in 314; this was also the reading 
of Irenaeus, if his Celtic translator can be trusted. 

The Old Latin apparently had only Devs in 2 4, 5,7, 8, 9, 19, 21; 
in the other passages Sabatier prints Dominus Deus. But in 
314 Cyprian read only Deus (Holmes, and Burkitt in the larger 
Cambridge edition), and the translator of Irenaeus into Latin 
may have been influenced by the Vetus Latina. Sabatier’s 
quotations from later Latin fathers show how uncertain Dominus 
is in many cases. The Buhairic seems to have had phnvt in 
25,7,9,19, 21, 38b,13 (but not 311), and coeis phnut in 24,8, 15, 
16,18, 22, 31, 8a, 9,14, 21, 22,23, while the Saidic omitted Coeis in 
216, and had it in 219. The Palestinian Aramaic had only tossf 
at least in 24,8, 39,13,22. The Ethiopic has ’egzi’a behér every- 
where (also in 311); and the Arabic version of Saadia has every- 
where FON. It is not easy to say why the former, using 
apparently a Greek text of the type presented by Holmes 19, 68, 
did not mark the distinction of names by employing ’egz?’a ’amlak 
or ‘egzi'a behér ’amlak (cf. e. g. Jub. 21) for Kuptos o Geos. 
Saadia probably thought it inelegant to use aterm like fa, 
employed by the translator of the Samaritan text.’ Neither 
is important for text-critical purposes. 

In the Greek text presented by MSS., translations, and quota- 
tions from early writers, o Qeos is the constant element. Only 
in 222 the Aldine, 31, 83, 121, Georg., have Krpzos without 

1 Cp. Ankiindigung einer neuen Ausgabe der griechischen Ubersetzung 
des AT., 1882, p. 36. 

2 Cp. Delitzsch, Fortgesetzte Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der 
Complutensischen Polyglotte, 1886, p. 24. 

3 The Paris and London Polyglots print 4J\ everywhere in Genesis 
except in 65 where they have wey, but there also Saadia seems to 
have written 55x, according to the edition of Derenbourg. 
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o Geos, and Origen once omits both names and once o Qeos, 
rendering it doubtful whether in his text the subject was ex- 
pressed at all. We know that Origen added Kupios, probably 
from Theodotion, in at least five places and put an asterisk 
before it. Since he no doubt used a Hebrew text that was 
substantially identical with our kethibh, there is a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the view that he introduced it wherever 
MT. has 71. The fact that one hexaplaric MS. has the aster- 
isk in places where it is not found in another, shows how in- 
differently these marks were copied even when an attempt was 
made to give them. Some copyists clearly omitted the words 
marked by Origen as not belonging to G., others preserved them 
without the asterisk, and others still reproduced the sign only 
in the case of words and phrases that seemed important. Where 
the most MSS., and among them the best, have only o Qeos, we 
may be reasonably sure that a preceding Kupsos with an asterisk 
in Origen’s G. column has been left out. This applies to more 
than half of the twenty instances. As regards the others, it is 
probable, in spite of the vacillating tradition, that some of 
them had exhibited the double name long before Origen wrote 
his Hexapla. 

It is indeed impossible to prove this from the Old Latin 
version. A Latin translation made from G. no doubt existed 
before Origen. But how it looked in the first part of Genesis 
we have scarcely any means of knowing. Jerome complained 
in the Praefatio in Quatuor Evangelia dedicated to Damasus: 
“Si enim exemplaribus fides est exhibenda, respondeant, quibus? 
tot enim sunt exemplaria, quot codices.”4 Even if we could 
read Gen. 2-3 in one of these “exemplaria,” we should, there- 
fore, be in considerable doubt. But Sabatier was unable to 
use any MSS. in Genesis, and depended wholly upon quotations, 
chiefly from Augustine, Jerome and Ambrose: “Primo quidem 
omnes Pentateuchi libros .... nonnisi ex collectis veterum 
Patrum lectionibus conficere licuit.... Liber Geneseos integer 
utcunque est recuperatus et confectus maxime ex Augustini, 
Hieronymi et Ambrosii libris.”> Nor are we much better off 

4 Migne. Patrologia Latina XXIX, S. Hier. X, p. 526. 

5 Bibliorum sacrorum latinae versiones antiquae, 1751, Praefatio, p. lxx. 
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to day so far as these chapters are concerned. For they are 
not found either in Cod. Lugdunensis, Cod. Wirceburgensis, 
Cod. Ottobonianus, or Cod. Monacensis. The absence of Do- 
minus in 314 as quoted by Cyprian and the Latin translator 
of Trenaeus is therefore of some importance. Yet far-reaching 
conclusions cannot be based on such an isolated instance. The 
later writers may be suspected of having used copies corrected 
from Greek MSS. influenced by Origen’s text. 

But Philo’s quotations decidedly give the impression that in 
respect of the two names the text he used did not differ essenti- 
ally from Origen’s in this particular section. He has occasion 
to quote almost every verse in his Allegorical Commentary, 
and gives o Oeos in 2 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 19, 21, 3.13, Kupsos o Qeos in 
215, 16,18, 31,8a,9,14,23,6 and elsewhere? o Qeos in 322. It is 
true that we cannot be absolutely sure about these quotations. 
Cohn has called attention to the probability that the copyists 
were occasionally influenced by the wording in their Bibles, and 
in his reply to Nestle’s criticism’ rightly maintains that “hier 
kommen nicht nur gewéhnliche Corruptelen vor, die den Ab- 
schreibern zur Last fallen, sondern auch absichtliche Anderungen, 
die von gelehrten Lesern und Korrektoren auf Grund anderweitiger 
Kenntnis der betreffenden Bibelstellen vorgenommen worden 
sind.” 9 There is a curious example, showing how easily a trans- 
lator or copyist may be thus influenced by the form of a familiar 
Bible passage, in Leg. alleg. I, 56 (ed. Cohn) where the Armenian 
text has Kupwos 0 Geos against o Geos of the Greek MSS. Now 
this is precisely what the Armenian version of the Bible has 
against all the Greek MSS. in this place. In view of the fact 
that all our MSS. of Philo apparently go back to an archetype 
in the library at Caesarea, the remarkable agreement with what 
seems to be Origen’s text of G looks somewhat suspicious. It 
also deserves attention that the agreement is especially pro- 
nounced between the present text of Philo and Holmes 19, 108. 


6 The passages in Leg. alleg. are clearly indicated and may be easily 
found in the editions of Mangey, Richter, Cohn, and Bréhier; and the 
quotations in other works of Philo, as a rule, agree with those in Leg. alleg. 

7 De confusione linguarum, ed. Wendland, 169. 

8 Philologus, 1900, p. 250. 9 Philologus, 1900, p. 522. 
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Philo’s comment, however, on the double name, giving what 
he supposed to be the reason for its employment, shows beyond 
the possibility of a doubt that it existed in his text of G, and 
also seems to indicate that in this chapter it appeared for the 
first time in connection with the placing of man in the garden 
of Eden, i. e. in 215.19 That, nevertheless, his text did not 
always agree with either our MSS. of G. or MT. is seen in De 
confusione linguarum, 169 (ed. Wendland) where Kupios 0 Geos 
is used in a quotation of Gen. 126. Philo’s copy of G. mani- 
festly had the double name, but probably not as often as our 
text of Philo would suggest. Too much stress must not be laid 
on the form in which Gen. 27 is quoted by Josephus,'! yet 
éxracev 6 Oeos Tov aOpwrov ard Tis yis NaBov has the ap- 
pearance of being an accurate reproduction of the text he used. 

Now it is not easy to believe that, three centuries before 
Philo, the earliest translator of the Pentateuch into Greek chose 
Gen. 215 as the proper place for the introduction of Kupios 
before o Geos for the first time in the narrative, and subsequently 
alternated between o Qeos and the double name, either because 
his Hebrew text demanded it, or arbitrarily in spite of a textual 
condition like that of MT. The probability is decidedly in favor 
of the assumption that G. found OVS everywhere in the 
Hebrew text and everywhere rendered it with o cos. This is 
strongly suggested by the fact that Kupzos 0 Geos is not limited 
in the Pentateuch to Gen. 24-324. It is used by Philo in 
Gen. 126; the original of the Buhairic version seems to have 
had it in Gen. 1 24; it is well supported in our MSS. in Gen. 46, 
9,13,15 twice, 26, 43,5,8,12,13, 71,5,16,. 815,21 twice, 115, 6,8, 
27 20; Ex. 411, 346; Deut. 293, and often found in more or less 
extensive groups of MSS. where MT. has only Ms or Dds. 
Philo’s unique reading in Gen. 126 is possibly supported by a 
variant in the Ignatian Epistle to the Antiochenes. Holmes 


10 Leg. alleg. 1, 95 (ed. Cohn): ‘H dé rapaivesis ~yiverar di’ duporépwy trav 
KNjcewy Kal Tod Kuptov xal rod Ocod, “éveretdaro”’ yap “Kiipios 6 Ocds” tva, ef wey 
welOctro Tais mapawéceow, brd Tod Oeod evepyeotav akwiein, ef Je adnndsor, id Tod 
Kuplov ws Seorérov xai éfovciay exovros cxopaxifaro, Bréhier omits xat rod 
Kypiov, probably through an oversight. 

11 Antig. Jud. I, 34 (ed. Niese). 
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says: “Kuptos 0 Geos Ignat. MS. Ep. ad Antioch.” But where 
is this MS.? Lightfoot and Hilgenfeld both print o Ocos and 
fail to indicate any other reading. It is significant that, in the 
stories of Cain and Abel, the Giants, the Deluge, and the 
Tower, where Kupios 0 Qeos is used, o Oecos is, as a rule, 
better supported than Kupios. Even in Gen. 9 26 Holmes VI, 57 
omit Kvpios,12 and this probably represents the original.' 
Though the double name in Gen. 2720 is sustained by many 
good MSS. of G. and by Philo,14 “Yahwe thy God” (MT.) has 
also excellent support in MSS. of G., and is more probable. 
In Ex. 411, where a very large number of MSS. have Kupios 
before o Qeos, the context suggests that o Geos is the addition. 
The second AV in Ex. 366 is lacking in Kennicott 171 and 
many MSS. of G., and o Qeos does not present OVD but ON. 
MT. has only M7" in Deut. 293; 0 Ocos yuwy, was the original 
addition, as many MSS. show, though yuev has disappeared 
from some copies. 15 

If this Kupsos before o Geos could have found its way into 
Philo’s text frequently and into Origen’s, as it would seem, 
more than twenty times in other parts of the Pentateuch where 
the Hebrew to all appearances did not have a mM before 
DION, there is no reason to question that it could have drifted 
into nine places out of twenty-four where the divinity was re- 
ferred to in the story of the Garden of Eden, without any special 
warrant for it in the Hebrew text of these nine passages. The 
Jews of Alexandria no doubt employed in their synagogue ser- 
vice the name Kupzos 0 Oeos as a translation of MM “JIN or 
ods MM, both of which would be pronounced OVS STN. 
This would account for its appearance occasionally for emphasis 


12 So also Philo, De sobrietate, 51 (ed. Wendland), according to Ms. 
L. which formed the basis of the editio princeps by Turnebus. 

13 Cp. my article on “The Blessing of Japhet,” to appear in this 
JOURNAL. 

14 Quod deus sit immutabilis, 92 (ed. Wendland). 

15 Similarly, the original Hebrew text in Deut. 141 no doubt had a 
suffix, whether it was ox, as MT., or pads, or weds, though Philo 
once seems to have left it out and written only Kupios o Geos in De con- 
fusione linguarum, 145 (ed. Wendland). In De sacrificantibus, 318 (ed. 
Cohn) he added nuwy (AH.) or vuwy (R.). 
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or variation. It is quite likely that the introduction of Kupios 
before o Qeos, in Gen. 1-3 as well as in the rest of the Penta- 
teuch, belongs to the history of the inner development of G. 

The possibility should indeed be borne in mind that the same 
tendency may have led to the use of the name Yahwe Elohim 
in the Hebrew text before the translation was made in the same 
haphazard manner as in G. There are many instances recorded 
by Kennicott and De Rossi where one set of MSS. has MT, 
another DDK, one “J38, another Ms, some cases where one 
name has clearly crowded out the other, and some where they 
have fused into a double name. Cod. De Rossi 754 has evid- 
ently preserved the original reading in Gen. 1611: TIP oN pow ">; 
“ita enim habetur vera interpretatio nominis Ismaelis,” as De 
Rossi rightly remarks ;!6 the longer form OVIN is found in De 
Rossi 669; 17 “M7 ad marginem restitutum est,” but scarcely 
“ipsa primi scriptoris manu.” In Ex. 62, where MSS. and 
versions differ as to DADS or mut, De Rossi 262 has ods mir. 
Yet the remarkable absence of OY M7 practically every- 
where in the Masoretic text of the Pentateuch outside of Gen. 2-3, 
contrasted with the frequent occurrence of Kupios o Ocos in our 
MSS. of G., and the systematic manner in which DVDS Mit is 
employed in this section of MT., compared with the late ap- 
pearance and irregular use of Kupzos o Oeos in the corresponding 
part of the translation, give the unmistakable impression that 
G. had before him:a recension of the Hebrew text in which the 
double name did not occur in the Pentateuch. 

On the other hand, the Samaritan Pentateuch agrees with 
MT., and so does the Samaritan Targum with its Dv mn. 
The Arabic version of Sam., unlike Saadia, makes a distinction 
between a} which stands for MM and t aL} which re- 
presents OVO mMN.18 Symmachus followed.Sam.; Aquila, 


16 Variae lectiones V. T., 1784, I, 15. 
17 The Arabic versions should not have been quoted by De Rossi as 
supporting this variant, since they use @V\ for mm also. 
18 A codex in my possession, giving in parallel columns the Sam. text 
3 
and the Arabic version, has sometimes &J\ written with fatha and tash- 


did, and este! with fatha and kasra. 
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Theodotion, the Jewish Targums, the Peshita'? and Jerome 
followed our kethibh. 

It is very generally assumed that the son of Joiada who had 
married a daughter of Sanballat, when he was banished from 
Jerusalem,?° took with him a copy of the Pentateuch edited by 
Ezra and went to his father-in-law who made him the first high- 
priest of the Samaritan sect, and that, because of the enmity 
between Jews and Samaritans, the copies of his MS. and their 
descendants never were compared with Jewish MSS. or revised 
so as to agree with them. Nehemiah does not connect the son 
of Joiada with the founding of the Samaritan cult-community. 
But Josephus?! relates how a certain Manasse, son of Johanan, 
put by the elders of Jerusalem to the alternative of divorcing 
his wife, Nicaso, daughter of Sanballat, or renouncing the 
priesthood, was persuaded by promises to forego his right to 
approach the altar in Jerusalem, and ultimately made priest of 
the temple built on Mount Gerizim by Sanballat with the per- 
mission of Alexander. Josephus probably knew when the Gerizim 
temple was built, and who the first high-priest was, as well as 
he knew when the temple in Leontopolis was built and the name 
of its first high-priest. 

If there was only one Sanballat, the contemporary of Ne- 
hemiah, Josephus apparently did not know, as we now do 
through the Elephantine papyri, that his sons were grown up 
men and John high-priest eighty years before Alexander. If 
there were two Sanballats, both of them must have married 
daughters of theirs to members of the Judaean high-priestly 
family viz. to the unnamed son of Joiada-Jehudah and to 
Manasse, the son of Johanan, respectively, which is not altogether 
impossible, but somewhat less probable. There is no evidence 
in Josephus for the modern notion that Manasse fled from 
Jerusalem with a copy of the Torah, as the Chronicler supposed 
Ezra to have left Susa with the Law of God in his hand. This 
law may have been taken over later when the exigencies of the 


19 The Peshita differs from MT. only in having teS\ Lys also in 
324; so the Polyglots, Lee, the Urmia ed. and Cod. Ambrosianus. 

20 Neh. 1328. 

21 Antt. Jud. XI, 302-347 (ed. Niese). 
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new temple demanded it, as Stade 2? and others have maintained. 
Montgomery 23 has called attention to the probability of rather 
friendly relations between the younger branch of the Zadokite 
priesthood at Shechem and the older line in. Jerusalem. A 
comparison of the Samaritan and Jewish Targums must con- 
vince any one that they reflect to a certain extent a common 
halakhic tradition. Even the Pentateuch itself shows signs of a 
revision not confined to the Samaritan text. It is impossible to 
prove that the Samaritan Pentateuch has remained the same 
since it was brought to Shechem, or that it represents an earlier 
type than that used by G. in the third century B.C. 


The conclusion to which the evidence points is that there 
existed at that time two different recensions of the Hebrew text, 
one exhibiting nowhere in the Pentateuch the double name, 
and another identical in this respect with MT. The age of the 
latter can perhaps be established approximately by the dis- 
crimination it shows in the use of the name Yahwe. It seems 
to be in the Achaemenian period that men began to avoid 
placing this name upon the lips of foreigners, of those not sup- 
posed to be worshippers of Yahwe, or of Jews in addressing 
such persons. In earlier times a distinction of this sort is not 
felt to be necessary. Yahwe is used by the Philistine kings 
Abimelech, Gen. 2628, and Achish, I Sam. 296, the Aramaean 
Laban, Gen. 3149, the Pharaoh of Egypt, Ex. 52, 88,28, 1010, 
11, 16,17, and his servants, Ex. 107, the Midianite Jethro, 
Ex. 18 10, 11, Balaam, the Edomite prophet, Num. 22 8, 18, 23 3, 26, 
2413, the Amalekite who slew Saul, II Sam. 116, Hiram, the 
king of Tyre, I Kings 57, and the Assyrian Rabshakeh, II Kings 
18 30, 32,35. The angel in Zech. 32 exclaims: “Yahwe rebuke 
thee, O Satan!” In the prose story of Job Yahwe is used, 
while it is carefully avoided in our present dialogues; even 
Satan says “Yahwe,” according to G. Trg. in 19, and Job’s 
wife in 29. 


22 Biblische Theologie d. A.T., 1905, p. 355: “Den sich von Mose her- 
leitenden, in seinen Vorstadien bereits zur Zeit ihrer Entstehung giiltigen 
Pentateuch, hat sie wie die Hoffnung auf den Messias spiater von der 
Gemeinde auf Zion entlehnt.” 

23 The Samaritans, 1907, pp. 711f. 
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But Yahwe is avoided in the letter of Tattenai to Darius, 
Ezra 57-17, the decrees of Cyrus, 63-5, and Darius, 66-12, the 
firman given by Artaxerxes to Ezra, 7 11-26, and probably also 
in the proclamation of Cyrus in Ezra 1 2-4 (IL Chron. 36 23) 
where MSS. of MT. and of the early versions suggest that M7 
is a later addition. The same applies to the decrees of Ne- 
buchadnezzar in Dan. 3 28-29, 41-37, and of Darius the Mede, 
Dan. 625-27. In Jonah a clear distinction is made between the 
sailors who, having heard from the prophet the name of his 
god, 19, beseech Yahwe to deliver them, 1 14, and become Yahwe- 
worshippers, 116, and the king of Nineveh and his nobles who, 
having heard nothing else than that a prophet had predicted 
the destruction of the city after forty days, can only use the 
term Elohim in their proclamation, 37-9. A similar care was 
probably taken originally in the case of The Sayings of Agur 
ben Yakeh; tis we opa (G.) in Prov. 309 suggests MT % for 
mit “. Scruples of this kind may have prevented the insertion 
of Jahwe before Elohim in the words of the serpent and the 
answer of the woman, Gen. 31b-5, as early as the Persian period. 
There is not the slightest evidence, however, in the texts re- 
presenting this recension, of Yahwe having been originally used 
in the conversation and subsequently removed. The hand that 
first introduced the double name manifestly hesitated to put it 
on the lips of the serpent. 

Another consideration leads to the same result. The recension 
represented by MT. and Sam. cannot have existed before the 
union of the two stories of creation, since in this case it would 
be impossible to account for the recension represented by G. 
For the same reason it cannot have been created when the two 
were united. It is likely to be a development within the sub- 
stantially completed text of the Pentateuch. But this can 
scarcely be later than the fifth century. To suppose that ove, 
the constant element in the textual tradition, is the addition, 
and M1, doubtfully supported in the majority of instances, 
once existed everywhere, is to lose touch with, and run counter 
to, our present witnesses to the text, and to deprive ourselves 
of the ability to explain its changes. The absence of OS in 
some of Kennicott’s MSS., as in 29 (K.9), 15 (K.5), 18 (K.191), 
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21 (K. 69, 252), 22 (K. 89), 314 (K. 103), 23 (K. 80), and of 
st’, as in 218 (K. 89), 322 (K. 152), as well as the presence of 
mut in 31b (K. 132), clearly due to the negligence of scribes, 
can have no significance. When Kittel observes: “aut 7 aut 
DION . . . additamentum redactoris esse videtur,” 24 the second 
alternative is not suggested by the textual apparatus, but by a 
critical theory. 

In Ex. 930 MT. is supported by Pesh., Trg., Jerome, Holmes58, 
Arm., probably Sam. which has M7 "318, and Sam. Trg. with 
its MT WW; but B. 29, 130 have tov Kupiov, Syr.-Hex. marks 
foo{ with an asterisk, the Arabic translation of Sam., at 
least in my MS., has only alt, which generally stands for M1, 
and Saadia likewise has M958, while A has tov Ocov. The 
MT “TIS of Sam. shows that both TW “SIN and OVX my 
were pronounced at one time DVDS “STS among the Samaritans 
as well as among the Jews. In the context both Pharaoh and 
Moses use the name Yahwe, and there is no reason to suppose 
that Elohim is original. 

More difficult is the decision in II Sam, 7 22,25. Kennicott 
quotes a large number of MSS. that have M7 "358 in both 
verses, and some that have ONION SN in vs. 22. G. seems to 
have had Kupie wou Kupte which clearly points to WT “SIS. 
This term appears in six other places in David's prayer, vss. 18-29. 
The Chronicler copied his words (I, 17, 16-27), and a comparison 
of the two texts is instructive. Wellhausen says, referring to 
vs. 22: “Q'758 mit steht in der Chronik iiberall fiir TT "318 
unseres Textes; hier und v. 25 ist es auch in diesen letzteren 
eingedrungen wie I Sam, 6 11, 17 OW,” 25 and Driver translates 
this statement without comment or explanation.26 Yet neither 
does OYTDN MA occur everywhere in the Chronicler’s copy of 
David’s words where the Samuel text has M1 “338, nor can it 
be shown that in all the nine passages where O'‘T9N MT occurs 
in the Chronicles it represents M1" “JIN, if that is the meaning, 
nor is it apparent wherein the similarity consists between the 


24 Biblia Hebraica, ad loc. 

23 Der Text der Biicher Samuelis, 1871, p. 173. 

26 Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, 1890, p. 213; re- 
peated, without change, in the 2nd ed., 1913, p. 277. : 
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addition of glosses in I Sam. 6 11,17 and the change from one 
divine name to another in these vss. In II Sam. 7 18-29 "318 
it is found six times, vss. 18, 19ab, 20, 28, 29; to these cor- 
respond in I Chron. 17 16-27 ovToN Mit, vs. 16, ODN vs. 17a, 
ods mT, 17b, SINT alone, vss. 19, 26, 27. For ods min, 
If Sam. 22, 25, Chron. has only’ M7, I, 17 20, 23; for M7 
Dew Oy OVON MRIS and Sew AS MRAY MA. IL Sam. 
7 26,27, I Chron, 17 24, 25 have DVS ONwW TON MRIS TNT 
Sew and ‘M8, and both II Sam. 724 and Chron. 17 22 have 
mit’. G. seems to have read M7 “I5N in eight instances in 
his Hebrew text of Samuel. If the Chronicler had found the 
same text, it is difficult to see why he should have omitted "338 
in six out of eight cases. He probably read m7 everywhere; 
‘JIS was subsequently added everywhere in these passages of 
the Samuel text, and because of the pronunciation OvTON “STN 
was changed in two places to OvN mT. A later copyist of 
Chron., remembering the emphatic double name, M7 “318, 
that meanwhile had found its way into the passage in Samuel, 
may have introduced it in a couple of instances, with the same 
consequence that it ultimately changed into Ov>N mit. 

The author of Jonah used the name Yahwe except where 
the circumstances seemed to him to demand Elohim. Thus in 
16, before the mariners have learned to know Yahwe, they 
naturally employ the term Elohim. In 33 O°T5N> 7573 VY is 
an idiom. The Ninevites could not be said to believe in Yahwe 
of whom they had never heard, hence Elohim in 35 and in the 
proclamation, 37-9. In 310, however, it is probable that Yahwe 
was originally used, and Kenn. 109 has MMT in 310d. MT. is 
no doubt right in giving only M17" in 43 against Aeorora Kupte 
of G., which goes back to an expansion into M7 "338, natural 
in direct address. Five of Kennicott’s MSS. read M7 “JN in 
46. This may have been changed under the influence of the 
pronunciation DVIS “SIN into Jahwe Elohim, rendered Kuptos 
o Geos, Dominus Deus, Coeis phnut, STONX ND, Go Ut, 
and curiously enough, not ‘egzi’a beher ’amlak, as in 1, 22,3, 
42, but simply ’egzi’a behér. There can be little doubt that the 
author wrote only M7... But the double name continues in G. 
and the versions dependent on it in vss. 7, 8, 9, and this is 
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probably to be regarded as a sign that the text originally had 
the name Yahwe, which is the reading of Kenn. 30, 294 in vs. 9. 
When G. is considered, it becomes evident that 7" was origin- 
ally used everywhere in ch. 4, and that DvD was a later ad- 
dition. A recourse to the influence of Gen. 2-3, hesitatingly 
proposed by Marti,?7 is unnecessary. 

In Ps. 72 18 DON is not read by Kenn. 250, 309, 497, De 
Rossi 31, 380, G., Copt., Eth., Aquila, Sym., Theod., Quinta, 
Sexta, Pesh., Jerome, Ar. In Ps. 849 ISAS MINI, Kenn. 117, 
is more probable than MRIS OOK MAM or MRIS HK MM, 
but the original no doubt had only MINAS MM, as Kenn. 92. 
Similarly, in 84 12 the original 77 seems to have been expanded 
into MT SIN, Kenn. 245 (afterwards changed into OX m7) 
or into OVO MRIS MA, Kenn. 40, 

InI Chron. 28 20 G’s Kuptos 0 Qcos wou shows that the original 
was “TON smut, and not ox oN itst’; “JIS seems to have 
been first introduced before Mi, Kenn. 89, and then Ms “JIN 
changed to DvD MM; the emphasized contrast in I Chron. 
291 between man and God renders DYN, Kenn. 118, tw Vew, 
Holmes 56, more probable than ods mm. IL Chron. 19 
probably had DN TNT, as I Kings 37. If Chron. 6 41ab, 42 are 
copied from Ps. 132 8, 9,10. Only M7 is used in the psalm, 
and only once, vs. s, Kenn. 101 has only M7 in IT Chron. 6 41a; 
in 41b, 42 the divine name has clearly been added by some copyist. 
The Hebrew text which the Syriac translator had before him 
in II Chron. 2618 seems to have read: DIPO wy 0 ~ YY) 
miwpn nan dy twp 79.8) 4x1 mM; the latter part of the 
vs. is an explanatory gloss. 

The result of these investigations is that in the thirty-six 
passages where MT. has the double name, O'TON alone seems 
to have been used originally in 21 instances, viz. the 20 in 
Gen. 2-3 and I Chron. 291; M7 alone 10 times, viz. Ex. 930, 
II Sam. 7 22, 25, Jonah 46, Pss. 7218, 849,12, I Chron. 17 16, 17b, 
II Chron. 6 41a; “ON MNT twice, viz. I Chron. 28 20, II Chron. 
19; and no name at all 3 times, viz. IT Chron. 6 41b, 42, 26 18. 

It should be added that Astruc looked upon OVD Mit as 
the characteristic name used by the Hebrews for the “Eternal 


27 Das Dodekapropheton, 1904, p. 256. 
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God” and supposed that it was employed in Gen. 926. He ex- 
plains: “Peut estre que ]’Auteur du Mémoire B., aprés avoir 
donné & Dieu, dans le verset precedent, le nom de Jehovah- 
Elohim, 0 Eternel-Dieu, c’est i dire, le nom que les Hebreux 
lui donnoient, en parlant de Sem, dont la posterité conserva la 
vraie Religion, a cru ne devoir lui donner que le nom d’ Elohim, 
Dieu, c'est a dire, le nom que les incirconcis lui donnoient, en 
parlant, dans le verset suivant, de Japhet, dont la posterité se 
livra 4 Vidolatrie.”?8 In spite of the negative conclusions 
reached above, it is quite certain that at one time Yahwe Elohim 
was used by the Jews. But in this place the earliest text 
assuredly had either Yahwe or Elohim, and most probably 
Elohim. 

The fact that Yahwe Elohim has frequently taken the place 
of Adonai Yahwe because of the common pronunciation Adonai 
Flohim has naturally led to the suspicion that Adonai Yahwe 
may occasionally have displaced an original Yahwe Elohim. 
Tn his critical edition of Ezekiel, Cornill substituted ovnos mt 
for MT SIIN in 43 19, 449,12, 15,27, 45 gab, 46, 1, 16, 47 13, 23, 
4829. His reasons are that in these passages B. has Kuptos o 
Geos, while elsewhere in the book it employs, as a rule, Kupios 
Kupios for MP AIK; that Adwrar Kupros is of hexaplaric origin, 
since Adwva: alone is translated Kupios; and that it would be 
natural for Ezekiel to use, in his description of the new Jerusalem, 
a divine name he had found in the account of the earthly par- 
adise. But these arguments are scarcely convincing. The fre- 
quent occurrence of Adwyac Kupios in early MSS. seems to 
show that #1" "38 was translated at least in two ways. While 
in some Christian circles at the end of the fourth century 
Kupros Kupios was common, others used Adwvac Kupios; and 
the latter is less likely to have originated among Christians 
than among Alexandrian Jews. In 18 25, 29, 33 17,20, many MSS. 
read #1. Both Kennicott and De Rossi must be consulted. 
The latter does not mention the MSS. having this variant in 
18 25,29. Hence Rothstein does not cite them, while he calls 
attention to those in 33 17, 20.29 Later scribes would naturally 


23 Conjectures sur la Genése, 1753, p. 346. 
29 In Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, ad loc. 
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be affected by the form which a common proverb, like that quoted 
in the four passages, assumed on the lips of the people of their 
own day. There is no suggestion whatsoever that the author of 
the sketch of the new theocracy had in mind the description of 
the Garden of Eden, and there is no obvious relation between 
the two. 

Owing to the pronunciation DDK “SIX, an MT SIN would 
very easily turn into a D'DON Mn. It is only necessary to re- 
member that copies were made at dictation. This would account 
for OVX M7 being written where the original had 7WP “SIN. 
A comparison of MT. and G. in Isaiah and the Minor Prophets 
tends to show that Kupios 0 Geos not only appeared where H., 
in all probability, had M1" “JIN, but also frequently was an ex- 
pansion of a simple Kupios within G. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Hebrew text ever had DOS MA in Isa. 41 
17, 21, 425,6, 8,13. 21, 43 1,3, 10, 12, 14,15, 442, 451,5,6,7, 51 20 22. 
Yet in all these passages G. seems to have had Kupsos 0 Qeos; 
at least our best MSS. give that reading. On the assumption 
that every Kuptos o Ocos stands for DVDS mM, this name 
would, in spite of the questionable Kupros Kupuos in 49 22, 50 45, 5, 
be as characteristic of the so-called Deutero-Isaiah as Cornill 
thinks it is of Ezek. 40-48. MT. gives the impression that 
Amos frequently employed the term Adonai Yahwe. But in 
8 out of 20 instances G. has only Kupwos, viz. 18, 42,5, 6 8b, 
7 4ab, 5, 6a; twice, viz. 313, 95, Kuptos o Ocos ravtoxpatwp seems 
to represent ISIS ‘ON MM, used elsewhere 6 times, rather 
than JURIST AV TIN; 5 times AV “TIN is rendered Kupuos o 
Qeos, viz. 3 7, 8, 11, 71, 98, and 5 times it is rendered Kuptos 
Kupvwos, viz. 53, 62, 81,3,9. In the last ten cases DION MT or 
only M71 occurs sporadically in the MSS. It cannot be proved 
that-Amos ever used DION Mi. For emphasis he occasionally 
seems to have said MINDS OX AW, or MT AITTN. Obadiah 1, 
Micah 12 and Zeph. 17 also exhibit the double name Adonai 
Yahwe; and among the variants is OMX MT; but ‘IN ANT, 
MINAS AW, and only AW likewise occur, leaving room for 
doubt whether anything more than Yahwe was used in the 
original. 

The case of Ezekiel is really not very different from that of 
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Amos. According to Cornill MT. has M17" “J8 228 times and 
B. Kuptos Kupros 58 times and Adwrar Kupios twice in 1-39. In 
40-48 B. has Kupios o Geos 15 times; other MSS. have Kupros 
o Geos in the first part of the book as well as in the second, 
and Kupros Kupros in the second as well as in the first, or carry 
Adova Kupios through both parts; but rarely is there a MSS. 
that gives a double name where B. does not have one. Con- 
sequently G. does not seem to have found M1 “S18 in about 
150 places where MT, has this name. But it is by no means 
certain that the original G. had 75 instances of a double name 
in his text; the same tendency to expand some solemn formulas 
existed before his time; and the pen of many a ready writer is 
no doubt responsible for most of the constantly reiterated claims 
to inspiration in this book. Where a double name was origin- 
ally used for emphasis, it is likely to have been MT “318, the 
preference for Kupios 0 Oeos by one of the MSS. of G. in one 
section of the book cannot be regarded, in the light of usage 
elsewhere, as evidence of an original DION MNT in these chap- 
ters. In Dan. 93,4 Codex Chisianus has Kupios 0 Ocos; The- 
odotion had an additional wov in vs. 4 and, according to many 
MSS., also in vs. 3. MT. has DOVDON “SIN in vs. 3 and mm 
ON in vs. 4; for DONA SIN many MSS. have OVX ANT; 
but it is probable that TON MT was used originally in both 
vss. Probably no double name was intended in the Prayer of 
Azariah, Dan. 3 45 where ov e K. 0 ©. sovos (Chisianus) or 
ov e povos K. o ©, (Theod.) may be a translation of AT AAS 
SMS OVS and meant as a variation on the Shema. As for 
Tobit 13 11 to ovona Kuptov tov Oeov B. may be a rendering of 
NOS NWT NOW in the Aramaic, but To ovoua To ayiov wou 
(8) probably represents more closely this original text.34 

In view of all the facts that must be considered it is quite 
impossible to determine by the Biblical records alone the age 
of the double name Yahwe Elohim. But we are now fortunate 
enough to possess documents that seem to indicate its existence 
at least as early as the fifth century B.C. In the Elephantine 
papyri the divine name NAO IM occurs, without any further 
modification, seven times, viz. Pap. I 24, 26, II 24, 25, XT 1, 

30 Cp. J. Rendel Harris, JAm. Th, III, 1899, pp. 541 ff. 
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XVIII, Col. 2,1, XXXVI 4. Sachau3! translates it “der Gott 
Yaho.” That is, of course, a possible translation, and it may 
seem to be supported by the NAN with 3M, Pap. I 5, and 
after NIVIOWN, Pap. XXVII7. In the first of these passages, 
however, the sentence 3°3 t N78 DIN Tt XW, “the priests 
of Hnub, the god who is in Yeb,” is construed in precisely the 
same manner as 3°3 Yt NPN VT FN WIN, “the temple of Yaho, 
the god who is in Yeb,” Pap. I 6 (11.7); and in the second, 
the last letter of the word following NTDON which is imperfectly 
preserved may be 3, so that it would read nabs Osman by 
33, “before Harem-Bethel, the god who isin Yeb,” or Ssmrap0n 
NON is formed on the analogy of NAON WP. It is true that 
the Teima inscription, CIS, I, 114, has 858% Db¥5, the Car- 
pentras inscription, CJS, II, 141, has NTN "VOI, the Na- 
bataean inscriptions, C7S, IL, 160, 199, 442, have NON NWN. 
But there is no indication of this usage among Jews or Sa- 
maritans, and these colonists are likely to have brought with 
them from their home the characteristic names of their gods. 
In the petition to Bagoas it may be supposed that NON was 
added to remind the Persian governor that Yaho was a god, 
though the context made it abundantly plain and the fact must 
have been known to him. But when Ma‘uzijah, of Abydos, 
evidently a Jew, writes to “Jedonijah, Urijah and the priests 
of Yaho Elaha,” Pap. XI 1; a Jewish fisherman in Syene, 
addressing Mahsijah in Elephantine, swears by Yaho Elaha as 
to what he will do with his dried fish, Pap. XX XVI 4; or a list 
is drawn up including “the names of the army of the Jews 
who gave money to Yaho Elaha,” Pap. XVIII, Col. 2, 1, there 
can be no need in these cases of identifying Yaho as a god. The 
name NON V7 corresponds exactly to the Syriac foS\ Lise, 
except that, of course, Jbjx0 (="JIN) represents MT. Both 
stand for Yahwe Elohim. 

While it is possible that the custom of employing this double 
name was introduced by later arrivals in the course of the fifth 
century, it is more probable that the original “Jewish army” 
brought it to Elephantine. Concerning the time when this 
military colony was placed in Yeb we only know that it already 


31 Aramdische Papyri und Ostraka, 1911, passim. 
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possessed its temple before the conquest of Egypt: by Cambyses 
in 525 B.c. It has been plausibly conjectured that it consisted 
of some of “those who had been sent against the king of the 
Ethiopians to battle with Psammetichus,” according to Aristeas,3? 
and Aristeas unquestionably refers to Psammetichus IT (594-588) 
whose Ethiopian expedition is mentioned in the king’s own in- 
scription at Karnak 33 and by Herodotus*4 and to which prob- 
ably the Abul Simbel inscriptions also bear testimony.35 This 
campaign was undertaken in the last year of the reign of Psam- 
metichus II (589-588 B.C.). 

Yet it is not impossible that the Jewish garrison was sent to 
Elephantine already by Psammetichus I to take the place of 
the rebellious soldiers who fled into Ethiopia%*® apparently at 
some time between 648 and 619 B.c. Eduard Meyer thinks of 
the period before the proclamation of the Deuteronomic Code, 
in 620 B.c.37 It is not improbable, however, that one of the 
effects of the centralization of the cult in Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the rival sanctuaries at Bethel and elsewhere was 
to drive into exile many men who could earn a living for them- 
selves and their families as mercenaries. The temple at Ele- 
phantine may then have been as distinct a protest against Za- 
dokite presumption as that at Leontopolis some centuries later 
was against an illegitimate Tobiad or Hasmonaean high-priest- 
hood. 

A number of interesting facts seem to point to such an origin. 
The religious situation at Elephantine is very much the same 
as at Bethel, cp. II Kings, 17 28-41. The people serve Yaho 
and also other gods; they make unto them from among them- 
selves priests who offer sacrifices. Among their deities are 


32 Epistula ad Philocratem, 13 (ed. Wendland). 

33 Published by W. Max Miiller, Egyptological Researches, 1906, Plates 
12,13, If there is no error in the copy, ‘Ib nfr Re within the cartouche 
would seem to indicate that Psammetichus IT is meant, and not Psam- 
metichus I, as Miller maintains. Cp. also Eduard Meyer, Der Papyrus- 
fund von Elephantine, 1912, 9f. 

34 TI, 161, 

35 OTS, I, 1 135. 

36 Herodotus, II, 30. 

37 T. ¢. p. 35. 
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wT, ONMaOwS, ORMANSY or WHINY, and Seva. The 
goddess Ashim(a) of Bethel is no doubt identical with the Ashima 
introduced in Bethel by the exiles from Hamath. Similarly, 
the goddess Anath-Bethel, or Anath-Yaho, is probably identical 
with Ana(th) Melek (Posy where 0 represents 3") brought 
into Bethel by the contingent from Sepharvaim. Harem Bethel 
likely means “The Holy One of Bethel.” Bethel itself may be 
an abbreviation of El-Bethel, or the name of the sanctuary 
may be used for him who dwells therein. The gods are referred 
to in the plural as 8°78, and with the verb in the plural. It 
is significant that these “Judaeans” not only make an appeal 
to the high-priest in Jerusalem but also turn in confidence to 
the sons of Sanballat in Samaria. That would be natural, if 
the original “army” had come from Bethel and the towns of 
Samaria as well as from various “cities” in Judah. 

Yaho Elohim, or as some preferred to pronounce it, Yahwe 
Elohim, may, therefore, have been used to some extent in 
Palestine already at the end of the seventh century, and found 
its way to Elephantine where it long maintained itself in the 
Aramaic form Yaho Elaha. There evidently was a time when 
such double names were not yet in vogue. In the oldest re- 
mains of Hebrew poetry, the Songs of the Conquest, Deborah’s 
Ode, the patriarchal blessings, and the prophecies of Balaam, 
as well as in the earliest prose narratives, such as the tales of 
eponymous heroes and judges, the excellent account of David's 
reign, II Sam. 9-20, the stories of Elijah and Elisha, and the 
original annals of the kings of Israel and Judah, we look in 
vain for any double name; either Yahwe or Elohim is used. In 
Amos we meet Adonai Yahwe and Yahwe Elohe Sebaoth, and 
in Isaiah Yahwe Sebaoth. These names had no doubt been 
employed before their time, though words ascribed to David in 
later narratives cannot be adduced as evidence. Adoni Yahwe, 
or Adonai Yahwe, “my lord Yahwe” is very natural in direct 
address, and the consciousness of the pronominal suffix always 
tends to disappear in cases of this kind, 

As for ISIS AT or MSASA MW, it is clearly an abbrevi- 
ation of MINIS AN ANT, and designates Yahwe as the god 
of the celestial hosts who is surrounded when he comes by 
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these companions, fellow-fighters, followers, servants. In earlier 
times they were called OvDON or OVONT °33 i. ec. individuals of 
the species indicated by OVION. A distinction was later made 
between OVX and OVONN 33; but it is doubtful whether the 
consciousness of the original divine nature of the angels was 
ever completely lost among men who used these terms. “Gods” 
like Nabu, Hermes, Mercury were essentially DYDN5D, “angels”. 
In the light of these facts it is not difficult to surmise what the 
original meaning of Yahwe Elohim was. It is probably an ab- 
breviation, in thought at least, of oan os mut, whether 
that form was ever used or not, and designates Yahwe as the 
god who comes with the OVS, is at the head of them, is the 
chief among them, the greatest of the gods (cp. Deut. 1017). 
That Yahwe is the god par excellence is all that is meant by 
OORT NV aT, I Kings 1839. As a pluralis maestatis 
ods probably goes back to early times. Just as ’adon and 
‘adonim were used indiscriminately both in regard to divine and 
human lordship, so ’el and ’elohim. Ilani-ya and ili-ya, which 
constantly occur in direct address to the king of Egypt in the 
Amarna letters, look like translations of ’elohai. 

If the positions reached in this article are sound, the story 
of the Garden of Eden, which has been called “the gem of 
Genesis,” is not the product of a writer who used the divine 
name Yahwe. Without going into the textual problem, Budde #s 
was led by his critical insight to the conclusion that a text of 
this story once circulated in which the name Yahwe did not 
occur at all. But he also supposed that there was another 
earlier recension, in the main identical with it, which had only 
Yahwe, except in 3 1b-5, and that, in uniting both, the author 
of the story of the fratricide introduced a Yahwe before Elohim 
everywhere, except in 3 1b-5, in one recension and added Elohim 
after Yahwe wherever this name was found in the other, so 
that every trace of the Elohistic revision by the second Yahwist 
disappeared. Budde, however, did not notice that the Elohistic 
recension actually survived for centuries, and that many copyists 
followed no definite principle in the use of the double name 
either in this section or elsewhere in the Bible. Nor did he 

38 Die biblische Urgeschichte, 1882, pp. 232ff. 
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explain how, in the light of general usage among writers em- 
ploying the name Yahwe, the author of this story in its earliest 
form can be supposed to have had any scruples about using it 
in the conversation between the woman and the serpent, and 
why the final Yahwistic editor should not have continued his 
painstaking operation and put in Yahwe Elohim everywhere to 
the end of ch. 4. The scribe who prefixed Kuptos to o Qcos in 
426, while allowing Eve, 41, and Adam, 4 25, to use only o Qeos, 
seems to have been more consistent than Budde’s J2, who, 
according to him (p. 228) either did not notice M7 in ch. 4 or 
else understood it to be used in a different way from that in 
which it was employed in ch. 2-3. In the original text Eve no 
doubt said: “I have received a son with (the aid of) the gods,” 
and Adam: “The gods have bestowed on me another descendant 
in place of Seth.” 

Gunkel, after some hesitancy, adopts the view of Budde. 39 
On the other hand, Eerdmans ‘° feels the insufficiency of this 
explanation and the force of the different textual tradition ex- 
hibited by G. He says: “LXX hat 29, 19,21 Elohim gelesen. 
Daraus kann man folgern, dass Jahve an verschiedenen Stellen 
in den Text hineingesetzt wurde ... Wenn LXX es 2 9, 19, 21 
gekannt hitte, wire es auch iibersetzt worden.” This is quite 
correct. Only it is not apparent why just these three verses 
should have been chosen. Gunkel, reading a recently printed 
text, noticed the omissions and declared: “LX X liest abweichend 
vom hebr. 2 5, 7, 9, 19, 21 0 Qeos.” If scholars think so highly 
of the manuscript A in these chapters that they are ready to 
quote it as LX X, they would do well to use Grabe’s edition. 
His asterisks and crosses are at least suggestive of Hexaplaric 
MSS. and generally provocative of doubt and inquiry. Even 
the critical apparatus of Brooke and McLean is not a substitute 
for, but only a supplement to, Holmes and Parsons; and it is 
not easy with both together to find out what readings a certain 
MS., daughter-version, or church-father really has to offer. To 
lean upon one single printed MS., though it be a majuscule, is 
scarcely more safe than to depend upon the spasmodic quo- 

39 Genesis,3 1910, pp. 5, 26. 

40 Alttestamentliche Studien, 1, 1908, pp. 78 tf. 
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tations of ‘Y OW in Ginsburg’s Hebrew Bible, or of G. in 
Kittel’s. Eerdmans thinks that the variants are best accounted 
for on the assumption that both Yahwe and Elohim were used, 
yet deems it possible, though not capable of proof, that there 
was an older form of the story in which Yahwe was not men- 
tioned. Without a more searching examination of the witnesses 
to the text it is scarcely possible to go beyond such a general 
suspicion; and it reveals again the keenness of Eerdmans’ crit- 
ical judgment that, on a basis sc much more slender than G. 
in reality affords, he rears a conjecture of such intrinsic plaus- 
ibility. 

The removal of Yahwe from the text in Gen. 2-3, solely on 
text-critical grounds, does not weaken the impression that the 
two stories of creation come from different hands. Astruc’s 
clue may prove to be worthless; yet the distinction in style and 
thought remains. A new theory of Pentateuchal analysis may 
be necessary; but the analytic work will have to continue. Such 
a theory, the outlines of which are now becoming discernible, 
is likely to be as disappointing to those who, cheerfully yielding 
the integrity of our present Hebrew text, are eager to purge it 
from all evidences of a post-Mosaic authorship as to those who 
are ready to defend, at all hazards, the theory so ingeniously 
elaborated by generations of eminent scholars. Science is not 
concerned about the maintenance of any theory. Its most urgent 
demand upon its votaries in this field at present is that methods 
of textual criticism, at least as rigorous and exact as those rec- 
ognized and employed in the elucidation of other Biblical 
books, shall be applied also to the study of the Pentateuch.41 


41 Tt was not until this article had gone to the printer that the author 
had an opportunity of reading Dahse, Textkritische Materialien zur Hexa- 
teuchfrage, 1912, though some of his earlier articles were familiar. This 
author has made good use of the critical apparatus furnished by Brooke 
and McLean, A careful examination of the entire text of Holmes- 
Parsons 52, 54, 55 will be necessary before these MSS. can be recognized 
as pre-hexaplaric, and the judgment applies to the other assumed “re- 
censions”. Some of the objections to Dahse’s pericope-hypothesis urged 
by Skinner, The Expositor, April-September, 1913, seem well founded. 
Skinner, however, has no positive suggestions to offer, but simply leans 
on the veritas Hebraica.and the undateable Samaritan text. In regard 
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to Gen. 2-3 Dahse assumes, like Budde, first a Yahwistic recension, then 
an Elohistic, and finally one with the double name. More insight is 
shown in his treatment of “PC”. Already in 1902 the present writer 
expressed his opinion in an article on the Hexateuch in The New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia, to the effect that “the so called Priestly Document 
never existed in a separate code, but consists of a collection of laws, 
illustrative stories, annotations and comments, added to the already 


existing books by the priesthood in Jerusalem, chiefly during the Persian 
period”. 
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myn) of the Past 


HINCKLEY G. MITCHELL 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


HE use of 7M, in the sense of “and it shall be” or “and 

it shall come to pass”, to introduce future states or events, 
especially when they are dependent on certain circumstances, is 
a very familiar construction. The instances in which the same 
form is used to introduce past states or events in similar circum- 
stances are comparatively few. In these latter passages the 
usual rendering is “and it came to pass’’, or something similar, 
as if the Hebrew were 1"); but the two words are by no means 
equivalent. Indeed, M1 itself does not always have the same 
meaning; that is to say, does not, for various reasons, introduce 
equivalent constructions. The examples that occur can best be 
discussed in classes and subdivisions according to their peculiar- 
ities: 

1. The most numerous and important of these classes is 
composed of passages in which the verb or verbs of the apo- 
dosis or principal clause have a frequentative meaning. These 
verbs may be either imperfects, or perfects with waw con- 
secutive. 

a. The cases in which the leading verb of the apodosis is an 
imperfect are the following: 

Ex. 337: “And it came to pass, whenever any one was seek- 
ing (part.) Yahweh, that he went out (N¥*) unto the tent of 
meeting.” 

Ex. 33 8: “And it came to pass, whenever Moses went out 
(inf. with 3) unto the Tent, that the people arose” (W1p"). 

Ex. 33 9: “And it came to pass, whenever Moses went into 
(inf. with 5) the Tent, that the pillar of cloud descended” (1). 
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Ju. 219; “And it came to pass, when the judge died (inf. 
with 3), that they returned (133%) and dealt more corruptly 
than their fathers”, or better, “And it came to pass, whenever 
a judge died, that they again dealt corruptly, more corruptly 
than their fathers.” 

In all these passages the leading verb stands at the begin- 
ning of the apodosis, and in all but the first there are one or 
two coérdinate verbs in the perfect connected with it by waw 
consecutive. 

b. More frequently, when the leading verb of the apodosis 
stands at the beginning of the clause, it is in the perfect with 
waw consecutive. The following are the examples: 

Gen. 30 41: “And it came to pass, whenever the stronger of 
the flock conceived (inf. with NY3)', that Jacob placed (OW) the 
rods before the eyes of the flock.” 

Gen. 38 9: “And it came to pass, if he went in (pf. with BS) 
unto his brother’s wife, that he spilled (AM) it on the ground.” 

Ex. 1711: “And it came to pass, whenever Moses uplifted 
(impf. with WN) his hands, that Israel prevailed” (133). 

Nu. 219: “And it came to pass, if a serpent had bitten (pf. 
with O&) a man, that he looked (0°23) unto the serpent.” 

Ju.63: “And it came to pass, if Israel had sown (pf. with 
DN), that the Midianites came up” (myn). 

Ju. 1930: “And it came to pass, whenever any one saw (part.) 
it, that he said” (AN). 

1 Sam. 16 23: “And it came to pass, whenever the spirit of 
God was (inf. with 3) on Saul, that David took np) a harp.” 

2 Sam. 14 26: “And it came to pass, from year to year, when- 
ever he sheared himself (impf. with WS), that he cut it” 
cmd3)). 

2 Sam. 155: “And it came to pass, whenever a man drew 
near (inf, with 3), to do him obeisance, that he put forth (beh) 
his hand.” 

In these passages, also, the coérdinate verbs are regularly in 
the perfect with waw consecutive. Thus, there is a second in 
Nu. 21 9 and 2 Sam. 14 26, a third in 2 Sam. 15 5, and no fewer 
than five in all in 1 Sam. 1623. In Ju. 63f. the succession is 

1 See Gen. 31:10. 

+ 
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interrupted by the introduction, after the second verb, of two 
imperfects with waw consecutive, and, when the frequentative 
thought re-appears, the verb, being separated from the con- 
nective, regularly takes the form of an imperfect. 

There is one other passage that should be cited under this 
head, namely, Ju125: “And it came to pass, whenever the 
fugitive Ephraimites said (impf. with "5), Let me pass over, that 
the men of Gilead said (WOS8") to them (lit. him), Thou art an 
Ephraimite.” 

In this instance the temporal clause has an imperfect, like 
that of Ex. 17 11 and 2 Sam. 1426, but the apodosis is peculiar 
in that it has an imperfect, instead of a perfect, with waw con- 
secutive. Perhaps the latter was the original reading, or perhaps 
one, following the Greek Version, should omit "3 771) and read 
OAS" in both clauses. In the latter case the passage would 
cease to have any bearing on the present discussion. If the 
present text be retained, WON" might be explained as due to 
the sudden transfer of the writer’s attention from the fleeing 
multitude to an individual Ephraimite. 


2. In the class of passages thus far considered /1s1) is used 
because the apodosis has a frequentative verb or verbs and the 
introductory verb should suggest the same idea. This form, 
however, may mean, not only “it used to be”, but “it continued 
to be.” It is therefore not strange to find that twice, at least, 
it introduces a sentence in which the verb of the apodosis denotes 
continuous action. The following are the examples noted: 

1 Sam. 112: “And it came to pass, as she prolonged (pf. 
with "3) her prayer, Eli was watching (part.) her mouth.” 

1 Sam. 25 20: “And it came to pass, as she was riding (part.) 
on an ass, and coming down (part.), ... that behold David and 
his men were coming down” (Q°T%). 


3. There is one passage which, if the text is correct, con- 
stitutes a class by itself. It is Am. 7 2, which, in the Authorized 
Version, reads, “And it came to pass that, when they made an 
end (pf. with O8) of eating the grass of the land, then I said 
(81), O Lord God, forgive, I beseech thee; by whom shall 
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Jacob arise? for he is small”; and the Revisers have made no 
material change in the translation. At first sight this rendering 
seems satisfactory, and warranted by Ju 6 3 and other passages 
in which B® is used before the perfect; but when these two are 
compared, it becomes clear that, while in Ju63 “when Israel had 
sown” means whenever they had so done, the prophet Amos in 
7 2 certainly did not mean to imply that the act of making an 
end of eating the grass of the land was one that he had seen 
repeated. Indeed, there are the best of reasons for denying 
that he intended to represent it as ever carried into execution. 
He says that he interceded. Of what avail would it have been 
to intercede after the grass, or better, herbage, of the land had 
been completely devoured? Finally, he says (v. 3) that his inter- 
cession was effectual, that Yahweh changed his mind and gave 
him the assurance, “It shall not be.” 

There is evidently something wrong with the text or the 
translation. What the prophet intended to say may be inferred 
from y. 4, where he says that the fire summoned by Yahweh 
“devoured the great deep, and was devouring” (pf. with waw), 
that is, was about to devour, or, as the Revised Version has it, 
“would have devoured”, “the field.” Similarly, in v. 2 he must 
have said, or meant to say, “when they (the locusts) would have 
completely devoured the herbage of the land.” This being the 
case, the next question is whether the language of the Masso- 
retic text can properly be so interpreted. There is something 
to be said for this opinion. In the first place, since, as appears 
from v. 4, the perfect with waw consecutive may denote an 
action begun or attempted, but not completed, it is not strange 
to find 1) introducing a compound sentence in which this 
species of action is evidently intended. That the inchoative 
idea is found in the protasis, but not in the apodosis, is not, as 
is shown by Ju. 12.5, if the text is correct, a fatal objection. 
Nor is O8 out of place in such a connection, for, although in 
most cases in which it is rendered “when” it has the force of 
“whenever,” Ju. 21 21 is proof that it was used of distinct and 
isolated events, As for the tense employed, the use of the per- 
fect to denote what might under other circumstances have oc- 
curred, is too familiar to the student of the Old Testament to 

4* 
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need defense or illustration. It occurs several time after BYO5, 
which might have been used by Amos in this connection. See 
Ps. 73 2; GK. 106, 4. 

The above explanation takes for granted the correctness of 
the Massoretic text. There are those who prefer to emend it. 
Thus, Wellhausen, for B8 Ms, reads OW ‘4; but Harper 
gces farther and, for md>> ON TM, substitutes M550 8A by 
this means making the whole verse read, “And it came to pass, 
when they (the locusts) were completely devouring the herbage 
of the land”, &c.; which, although there is nothing like it in the 
book of Amos, is a perfectly defensible Hebrew construction. 
See 2 Kgs. 13 21. 


4, In the cases of 1 Sam. 112 and 25 20, where some scholars 
would replace 1) by “1%, or delete it, as well as in Am. 7 2, 
there are reasons for retaining the Massoretic reading, but there 
are certain passages in which the use of this introductory form 
is indefensible. 

a. In some of these the apodosis has the imperfect with waw 
consecutive. Thus, 

1 Sam. 10 9: “And it came to pass, when he turned (inf. with 
>) his back to go from Samuel, that God gave him another 
(J5s™) heart,” 

1 Sam. 1748: “And it came to pass, when the Philistine 
arose (pf. with "5), ... that David made haste” (7%). 

2 Kgs. 315: “And it came to pass, when the minstrel played 
(inf. with 5), that the hand of Yahweh was (‘7}) on him.” 

Jer. 37 11: “And it came to pass, when the Chaldean force 
was brought up (inf. with 3) from Jerusalem, that Jeremiah 
went forth” (N3$")). 

Jer. 38 28b—39 3: “And it came to pass, when Jerusalem 
had been taken (pf. with WS), that the princes ... came in” 
(W3")). 

b. Less frequently, the verb of the apodosis, because it is 
separated from the connective, is in the perfect. 

1 Sam. 13 22: “And it came to pass, in the day of battle, 
that there was not found (83i3J) a sword or a spear in the hands 
of all the people.” 
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2 Sam. 6 16: “And it came to pass, as the ark of Yahweh 
was coming into (part.) the city of David, that Michal, the 
daughter of Saul, leaned (BP) out of a window, and saw 
(SM) King David. 

The passages quoted under a and b, although they differ as 
just described, and take a variety of forms in the protasis, or 
circumstantial clause, have this in common, that, whatever the 
background, each of them, in the apodosis, adds one or more 
distinct items to the history of the past. Now, there are scores 
of similar cases in the Old Testament, but in all the rest of 
them the introductory verb is not in the perfect with waw con- 
secutive, but takes the familiar form 7. With 1 Sam. 109 
and 2 Kgs. 315 compare Gen. 12 14; with 1 Sam. 17 43, Gen. 
26 8; with Jer. 37 11, Gen. 48; with Jer. 38 2sb, Gen. 12 11; 
with 1 Sam. 13 22, Gen. 4 3; and with 2 Sam. 6 16, 2 Sam. 13 30. 
It is natural, therefore, to suppose that the passage in question 
originally had 1}, and this inference is favored by the fact that, 
in 1 Sam. 109, Kenn. 1 and 80, and in Jer. 37 11, Kenn. 30 
and 180, have this reading; also 1 Chr. 15 29, the parallel to 
2 Sam. 616. It is adopted, in the notes on the passages cited, 
in Kittel’s Bible; but there is room for doubt whether it should 
be applied without exception. The Hebrews, in the better period 
of their literature, were reasonably consistent in the use of the 
imperfect with waw consecutive after a perfect denoting com- 
pleted past action, but, in later times, they adopted, to a greater 
or less extent, the simpler Aramaic usage, which does not re- 
quire a change of tense after the connective. See Ecc. 9 14ff. 
&e. If, therefore, any of these passages can, on other grounds, 
be shown to be of late origin, it becomes possible that 71 
should be retained; but, if so, it should be interpreted as the 
equivalent in meaning of the earlier 1. Perhaps 2 Sam. 6 16a 
and Jer. 38 28b, where, as appears from the Greek Version, 
the text is corrupt, are to be treated in this way. In 1 Sam. 
10 9, 13 22, and 17 48 and Jer. 37 11, on the other hand, 51 is 
apparently a copyist’s error occasioned by the occurrence of one 
or more perfects with waw in the immediate context. In 2 Kgs. 
315 a preceding imperative may have led the scribe astray. 
Perhaps, however, in this instance some words have been lost, 
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the original of the verse having read, “And now, fetch me a 
minstrel: and it shall come to pass when the minstrel playeth, 
[that the hand of Yahweh will be on me. And they did so; and 
it came to pass when the minstrel played],? that the hand of 
Yahweh was on him.” 


5. The explanation above given, if valid, removes the passages 
explained from, the category of exceptions and negatively estab- 
lishes the rule, that 7°71) in the sense of “and it came to pass” 
requires that the verb or verbs of the apodosis have a form 
denoting customary or continuous action. The question now 
arises whether the converse is true, that is, whether a verb of 
the form described in the apodosis is always introduced by ss, 
and whether, if there are exceptions, they are real and original 
departures from the regular construction. The list of passages 
quoted in section 1 will serve as illustrations of the rule. The 
following are introduced by ‘1%, although in each case the verb 
in the apodosis is a frequentative: 

Jos.68: “And it came to pass, when Joshua spake (inf. 
with 5) to the people, that the seven priests ... were passing 
(MSY").3 

1 Kgs. 1428: “And it came to pass, as oft as the king 
went into (inf. with "3) the house of Yahweh, that the guard 
bare them (O'\NW") and brought them back” (DID). 

2 Chr. 12 11: “And it came to pass, as oft as the king went 
into (inf. with ") the house of Yahweh, that the guard came 
GS83'),4 and bare them (QW), and brought them back” 
(Nawm). 

2 Kgs. 48: “And it came to pass, as oft as he passed by 
(inf. with "Ti), that he turned in (10°) thither.” 

Jer. 36 23: “And it came to pass, when Jehudi had read (inf. 


2 Words omitted: 2307 4339 ‘7 42 wN MM oP dy AM. 

3 The Massoretic text has 139, but, since it is followed by a perfect 
with waw consecutive, the original reading, must have been an imperfect. 
See also the Greek Version. 

4 The Massoretic text has 183, but since the one who inserted this 
new verb must have changed the one following from Dike" to nxwH, the 
original form must have been an imperfect. See also the Greek Version. 
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with 5) three or four leaves, that he (the king) cut them out 
(BYP")’ with a penknife.” 

It is not so easy to account for the s of these passages as 
for the exceptional use of 1) in those above discussed. The 
first explanation to suggest itself is that here again the copyists 
are to blame for the irregularity; but 2 Kgs 4 8, which begins 
with a ‘1%, and which, in two manuscripts (Kenn. 56, 96), has 
sts) in place of this one, is the only case in which such an ex- 
planation seems warranted. A better one would seem to be 
that “3, with which the protasis in 1 Kgs. 1428 and 1 Chr. 
12 11 as well as 2 Kgs. 48 begins, influenced the form of the 
introductory verb. A certain plausibility is given to this sug- 
gestion by the fact that, in 1 Sam. 18 30, “I is followed in the 
apodosis by the perfect instead of a frequentative imperfect; 
but 1 Sam. 7 16, where the perfect with waw is found both 
before and after "I, makes it worthless. Perhaps, however, 
1 Sam. 18 30 will be helpful in discovering the real reason why 
1 takes the place of 7) in these exceptional passages. It is 
a late addition to the story of David, not found in the Greek 
Version. The substitution by its author of the perfect for the 
frequentative imperfect in the apodosis indicates a tendency to 
neglect the nicer shades of meaning among the Hebrews. The 
same tendency is illustrated in Jos. 6 8 and 2 Chr. 12 11, where, 
although in each case the leading verb of the apodosis was 
originally an imperfect, the scribes have transformed it into a 
perfect. Note, now, that all the passages in which a genuine 
iT) is properly rendered “and it came to pass”, before a verb 
denoting customary or continued action, belong to the earlier 
narratives, while the first clause of Jos. 6 8, as well as 1 Sam. 
18 30, is an interpolation, not found in the Greek Version, and 
1 Kgs. 14 28, 2 Kgs. 4 8, Jer. 36 23, and 2 Chr. 12 11 belong to 
the later literature, and it will not be difficult to believe that 
these passages, except perhaps 2 Kgs. 48, furnish actual ex- 
ceptions to the rule that, in the Old Testament, when 1 is 
used to introduce a verb denoting customary or continued action, 
it takes the form of the perfect with waw consecutive. 


5 The Massoretic text has mynp*. 
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The Hermeneutic Canon “Interpret Historically” 


in the Light of Modern Research 
Presidential Address at the Annual Meeting, Dec. 29, 1913 


GEORGE A. BARTON 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


MONG the simple rules of hermerieutics which, I suppose, 

we were all taught at the beginning of our exegetical 
studies, such as “interpret lexically”, “interpret grammatically”, 
“interpret contextually”, “interpret the obscure by the clear”, 
“interpret according to the analogy of Scripture”, was also the 
canon: “interpret historically”. The purpose of this maxim was 
to lead the interpreter, when appeals to lexicon, grammar, con- 
text, and parallel passages had left him in doubt, to look up 
the history of the age in which his author lived, in the hope 
that this might direct him to the true meaning of the words to 
be interpreted. 

This maxim was adopted before the era of modern historical 
research began, or, at least, before it had invaded the fields of 
Biblical interpretation in our country. It then seemed a com- 
paratively simple matter to turn up a hand-book of history, 
discover from it the course of events in the era in question, 
and make an inference from these events that would illuminate 
the obscurities of the passage. Since then conditions have en- 
tirely changed. Historical investigation has invaded the pre- 
cincts of our science and has appropriated to itself the land. 
If it has not revolutionized exegesis, it has revolutionized the 
interest of our hearers and readers. Our age often seems to 
care less for the meaning of the words of a Biblical book than 
to know the place in the evolution of history in which a 
passage stands. In the endeavor to ascertain historical facts 
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and genetic relations all the methods known to historical science 
are employed, and some of them, because of the abundance of 
the material, can be employed in the Biblical field with a scien- 
tific precision that is elsewhere impossible. The historical critic, 
applying the historical canons for source analysis, has dissected 
many books of the Bible into disjecta membra. The textual 
critic, having developed his science on the New Testament 
material to a perfection unknown elsewhere in the world’s lit- 
erature, now seeks to raise his branch of historical research to 
a wider field of influence, and is endeavoring sometimes to make 
it a means of ascertaining the existence of sources, sometimes, 
a means of proving that no sources can be discovered. Archae- 
ology is a branch of historical research. The spade has brought 
from the dust many documents which are historical sources of 
the first rank. The archaeologist would exalt this science to 
the supreme place, and claim for it the deciding voice in his- 
torical research. The discovery of the existence of different 
sources within many Biblical books makes possible a comparison 
of religious ideas within the Biblical material and the construc- 
tion of new theories of the evolution of Biblical thought. The 
opportunity is eagerly seized by many investigators, and the 
analyser of Biblical ideas stands beside the analyser of Biblical 
documents and claims a hearing as an historical authority. 
Lastly the investigator of other religious systems has entered 
our field, and to the comparative sciences already enumerated, 
he adds the science of comparing religions. The Hebrew reli- 
gion, the religion of Jesus, and that of Paul are brought into 
comparison with the religions and mythologies of Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Persia, Greece, Asia Minor and Rome, and we are told 
that as exegetes our judgment of the meaning of the sacred 
text should be determined by the results of such comparisons. 

In view of this medley of voices which to-day deafen the 
ears of the exegete, it may not be out of place to briefly review 
these branches of historical research, and to inquire what rights 
they. have established to be respectfully heard, and under what 
condition they should influence our judgment in interpreting 
Scripture. 

The science of criticism as applied to source analysis has 
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been occupied with the text of the Bible for a hundred and 
sixty years. In many parts of the Bible it has achieved results 
which command the assent of all but a negligible fraction of 
the experts. In such cases no one can claim to be a scientific 
exegete and ignore these results. Thus the analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch into the four great documents or cycles of material, 
designated by the symbols J, E, D, and P, receives the almost 
unanimous support of scholars. The partition which formerly 
separated the school of Ewald from the school of Graf and 
‘Wellhausen has been well nigh broken down. A recent pub- 
lication of Kittel!, one of the influential living members of the 
school of Ewald, reveals so close an approximation to the posi- 
tion of Wellhausen that little difference is left over which to 
divide. Even Kénig?, Sellin? and Beecher‘ grant the existence 
of the documents, though they seek to approximate the older 
views by dating the composition of the documents earlier than 
other scholars are accustomed to do. Eerdmans 5, it is true, has 
made an assault upon the critical citadel, though not in the 
interest of orthodoxy. While in some details he has pointed 
out weaknesses in the generally accepted critical positions,— 
weaknesses for the most part of which the critics themselves 
were well aware,—he is himself the advocate of a documentary 
theory. It is a theory, too, which, after a candid examination, 
does not commend itself. One of his criteria for opposing the 
prevailing views, viz:—the contention that ovbx represents a 
polytheistic point of view until a late time, is proven unfounded 
by the fact that, as was pointed out more than twenty years 
ago ®, we have proof in the El-Amarna letters that the Canaan- 
ites already employed DVN as a singular in the fourteenth 
century B.C. Our E document but perpetuates a pre-Israelitish 
Canaanite usage. No doubt there are preexilic laws and prac- 


1 The Scientific Study of the Old Testament, 1910. 

2 Kinleitung in das Alte Testament, 1893 and Geschichte der alttesta- 
mentlichen Religion, 1912. 

3 Hinleitung in das alte Testament, 1910 and Zur Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament, 1912. 

4 Reasonable Biblical Criticism, 1911. 

5 Alttestamentliche Studien, I—IV, 1908—1912. 

6 Barton, PAOS, 1892, p. xevi f. 
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tices in Leviticus, but that does not prove Eerdmans’ contention 
that their setting dates from before the Exile. 

There is no need in this presence to refute Eerdmans’ work 
in detail, since the searching examination which Holzinger? has 
given his Genesis is doubtless known to all. 

The method of investigation in this field illustrated in Jastrow’s 
article on “Wine in the Pentateuchal Codes’’® approves itself 
as of greater scientific value than that of Eerdmans. More pro- 
fitable, also, than the work of Eerdmans are the attempts of 
Procksch?, Mitchell!°, and Gressmann!!, who assume the main 
lines of the analysis and seek an exegesis that will focus histor- 
ical truth and ethical teaching, as these are illuminated by the 
analysis. This may be said without endorsing all the positions 
defended by these scholars. As to the books of Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Ezra and Nehemiah, there is also similar agreement that 
their authors employed previously existing sources, though con- 
siderable difference of opinion exists as to whether any of these 
can be identified with sources employed in the Pentateuch. 
There is similar agreement that the Chronicler employed the 
earlier books as sources, though opinions still differ as to whether 
he employed other sources which are not now exant.!2 

A very general agreement has also been reached that the 
book of Isaiah contains the work of at least two prophets. A 
strong consensus of opinion also exists that Isa. 24-27 are from 
about the time of Alexander the Great, and that Isa. 56-66 are 
not by the author of Isa. 40-55, but are a later appendix to 
that prophecy and contain diverse elements. 

There is also a general agreement that the prologue and 
epilogue of Job are by an author different from the author of 
the poem, and that the speeches of Elihu (ch. 32-37) are a later 
interpolation in the book. Budde is the only eminent inter- 

7 “Nachpriifung von B. D. Eerdmans, Die Komposition der Genesis” 
in ZAW, XXX, 245—258 and XXXI, 44—68. 

8 JAOS, XXXIII, 180f. 

9 Das Nordisraelitische Sagenbuch, 1906. 

10 Ethics of the Old Testament, Chicage, 1911. 

11 Mose und seine Zeit, 1912. 


12 For a recent discussion see Steuernagel, Hinleitung in das Alte 
Testament, Tiibingen, 1912. 
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preter who still protests against the last mentioned point. The 
book of Ecclesiastes has been until recently a fruitful source 
for divergent theories, but criticism now is tending to agree that 
three hands have contributed to the book: the bulk of it was 
written by an out-spoken sceptic; an orthodox Jew and a de- 
votee of wisdom each afterward interpolated it. 13 

In the case of the Synoptic Gospels the opinion of antiquity 
has been reversed, and the Gospel of Mark is now almost uni- 
versally regarded as older than Matthew and Luke, and is be- 
lieved to have been one of the sources employed by their authors. 
While it is true that scholars so diverse as Zahn14 and Natha- 
niel Schmidt!5 hold that an Aramaic form of Matthew is the 
oldest Gospel, the other view has such general approval that it 
is fairly regarded as one of the assured results of Biblical 
criticism. That Matthew and Luke also employed at least one 
other written source which is common to them both, may be 
regarded as another assured result of Gospel criticism. 

The results of source analysis in the case of the books men- 
tioned command, in their general outline, the adherence of such 
a large majority of scholars, that no exegete can claim to work 
by scientific processes who does not take them into account. 
Of course there are many differences of opinion as regards 
details, and such differences will probably always exist, for the 
data are at many points insufficient for the formation of final 
judgments. Such differences do not, however, affect or inval- 
idate the general result. 

In the case of many other books the question of analysis is 
still sub judice. This is true in the Old Testament of the 
book of Daniel;1® in the New, of the Gospels of Mark?? 


13 Cf. Barton, Ecelesiastes in Inter. Crit. Com., 1908; Podechard, 
L’Ecclésiaste, 1912; Steuernagel, Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, 1912; 
Gray, Introduction to the Old Testament, 1913. ; 

14 Kinleitung in das Neue Testament, II, 1899, 260 f. and 300 f. 

15 The Prophet of Nazareth, 1905, 223. 

16 Cf. JBL, XVII, 62 ff, Wildeboer, De Letterkunde des ouden Verbonds, 
1903, 415 f., and Torrey, “Notes on the Aramaic Portion of Daniel” in the 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, XV, July, 1909. 

17 See Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel Story, 1909; Loisy, Evangiles 
synoptiques, ch. IIT; and the literature cited by Moulton in Harvard 
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and John,'S the Book of Acts,19 and the Book of Reve- 
lation.2° 

The analysis of the book of Daniel proposed more than a 
hundred years ago by J. D. Michaelis, Eichhorn and Bertholdt 
found few followers. In more recent times those of Lagarde 
and Meinhold have not commanded general assent. 

My own analysis convinced, so far as I know, only Wildeboer, 
among Old Testament Scholars, of its correctness, and, so far 
as I have observed, Professor Torrey’s analysis has not been 
more fortunate in making converts. The effort to analyse the 
Gospel of Mark into sources has not as yet gone beyond the 
tentative stage. The detailed analyses of Wendling and Bacon 
are strikingly different, and, though Loisy has frequently reached 
independently the same conclusions as Bacon, none of these 
analyses are really convincing.?! 

Bacon’s supplementary theories of the origin of the Gans 
of John are not altogether satisfactory, but the documentary 
theories of Wendt and Spitta are less so. Of the analyses of 
the Book of Acts into documents, that of Spitta seemed most 


Theol. Review, III, 403—436; also Burkitt, The Gospel History and its 
Transmission, 1907, E. Wendling, Urmarcus, 1908, and Montefiore, The 
Synoptic Gospels, I, 1909. 

18 Cf. Wendt, Das Johannes-Evangelium, 1900, and Die Schichten im 
vierten Evangelium, 1911, Bacon, The Fourth Gospel in Research and 
Debate, 1910, Holtzmann, Evangelium, Briefe, und Offenbarung Johannis, 
1908, Spitta, Das Johannes-Evangelium, 1910, Wellhausen, Erweiterungen 
und Anderungen im vierten Evangelium, 1907, and Das Evangelium Jo- 
hannes, 1908. 

19 Cf. Sorof, Entstehung der Apostelgeschichte, 1890; Spitta, Die 
Apostelgeschichte, 1891; Feine, Eine vorkanonische Uberlieferung des Lukas, 
1891; Clemen, Die Chronologie der paulinischen Briefe, 1893; Jungst, 
Die Quellen der Apostelgeschichte, 1895; Hilgenfeld, Acta Apostolorum 
1899; Harnack, Lukas der Arzt, 1906, Luke the Physician, 1907, Die 
Apostel-Geschichte, 1908, The Acts of the Apostles, 1909, Neue Unter- 
suchungen zur Apostelgeschichte, 1911, The Date of Acts and the Synoptic 
Gospels, 1911. 

20 See the literature cited in “The Apocalypse and Recent Criticism” in 
the American Journal of Theology, II (1898), 802—827, also Vélter, Offen- 
barung Johannis, 1903, Wellhausen, Analyse der Offenbarung Johannis, 
1907, and R. H. Charles, Studies in the Apocalypse, 1913. 

21 Cf. Moffatt, Introduction to the New Testament, 227 f, 
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sane, and the best explanation of the phenomena, but the work 
of Harnack, one-sided and forced as some of its later develop- 
ments are, makes Spitta’s analysis for the major part of the 
book unnecessary. That there are both Jewish and Christian 
elements in Revelation is generally conceded, but in spite of 
the large literature which the book has called forth in the last 
thirty years, there is no general agreement as to how these 
should be separated into sources. In all these cases there is 
no consensus of scientific opinion to guide the interpreter. 

Of late an old discipline, not content with fields which have 
long been its own, has lifted up its voice and demanded not 
only a vote in the field of source analysis, but the deciding vote. 
Textual criticism, developed to a science by means of the abun- 
dant material of the New Testament is thought by some of its 
devotees to be capable in the Old Testament of higher things. 
According to Wiener and Dahse 2? it is capable of proving the 
documentary analysis of the Pentateuch wrong, while according 
to Olmstead 23 it is capable of proving the peculiarly character- 
istic Deuteronomic frame-work of the books of Kings to be 
later than the translation of the Septuagint! Wiener’s “hastily 
improvised scholarship” and bad manners would sufficiently con- 
demn his work, were it not that he has enunciated four prin- 
ciples of textual criticism, with reference to the use and value 
of the Septuagint, which meet with Dahse’s approval.24 That 
it may be said of these four principles that what in them is 
true is not new and what is new is not true, has been ably 
demonstrated by Principal Skinner.?> 

Dahse’s own contribution to the subject is much more deserv- 
ing of attention. He endeavors to show, by means of textual 
criticism based on the Septuagint, that the divine names in 
Genesis furnish no clue to the documentary analysis, but that 
their alternation is due to scribal revision. He seeks to prove 


22 Cf, Wiener, Bibliotheca Sacra, LXVI, 139f., and Essays in Penta- 
teuchal Criticism, 1909, 24f.; Dahse, Textkritische Materialien zur Hexa- 
teuchfrage, 1912. 

23 “Source Study and the Biblical Text”, AJSZ, XXX, 1—35. 

24 Cf, Dahse, op. cit., p. 30f. 

2 Cf. Expositor, 8. Ser.. Vol. VI, p. 269 f. 
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that some Rabbinical revisers permitted Yahweh to occur a few 
times near the beginning or end of a Seder and that they some- 
times changed Elohim to Yahweh in the middle of a Parasha. 

Dahse seems entirely unconscious of the fact that, even if 
the clue of the divine names were now to vanish like a will-of- 
the-wisp, by following it scholars were led to other criteria that 
cannot be explained away and that are decisive; so that, had 
he demonstrated his case, the present analysis of the Hexateuch 
would be in no way affected. It is, however, not necessary to 
answer him here. That has been done by Principal Skinner in 
a series of articles in the Expositor ?*, in which the inaccuracy 
of many of Dahse’s observations and the inadequacy of his 
material to prove his conclusions is pointed out with adequate 
learning and admirable temper. Principal Skinner has shown 
that as an opponent of the documentary analysis of the Hexa- 
teuch textual criticism as expounded by Dahse is weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. 

The work of Olmstead must be pronounced equally faulty 
in this regard. He seeks to establish certain principles of proced- 
ure by comparing renderings of the Septuagint and Theodotion 
in certain parts of Kings, Isaiah and Jeremiah and then the 
similar accounts in Chronicles. His radical conclusion as to 
the date of Deuteronomic material in Kings is based on the 
fact of its omission from the Septuagint of Chronicles. The fact 
that the phenomena in question are capable of several ex- 
planations is apparently overlooked. One such explanation might 
be found in the possibility of differing recensions of the Hebrew 
long anterior to the Septuagint. He infers that the critical 
canon, by which Westcott and Hort proved that the conflate 
text, called Syrian,27 was late, is applicable to this literary 
material. A careful study of the criticism of the New Testament, 
however, shows that the canon which may be true of a scribal 


26 Series 8, Vols. V and VI. 

27 See Westcott and Hort, New Testament in the Original Greek, 
II, 93—107. Von Soden in his great work on the text of the New 
Testament (Schriften des Neuen Testaments), although he does not explain 
again the process of conflation, recognizes it in his K text, which he 
calls a bastard text; cf. pp. 707—710. 
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period when a text has become sacred, may be the reverse of 
the truth in a period of literary activity before the text has 
become venerable. The Gospel of Mark, when compared with 
Matthew and Luke, exhibits often all the phenomena of a con- 
flate text, and yet it is demonstrably not a compilation from 
these Gospels, but their source. The spirit of.the period of 
Gospel composition was, in comparison with the third and fourth 
centuries, one of creative power. In it men dared to omit. 
In the scribal period, when the Syrian text took shape, men 
dared to omit nothing. When the earliest text of Chronicles was 
composed, the books of Kings were not yet so sacred that no 
word of theirs could be omitted. Large sections were purposely 
omitted as unedifying. It is more probable that we have here a 
case analogous to the relation between Mark and the other Syn- 
optics than to that between the Syrian and the other types of 
text. One is compelled, therefore, to regard Olmstead’s in- 
ferences as unfounded. Again textual criticism fails to make 
good her claim to be an historical discipline. 

Textual criticism is not, however, always so unfortunate. In 
the hands of Professor Torrey it has, in conjunction with the 
higher criticism, actually added eighteen verses to the canonical 
text of the Old Testament.28 These verses are found in the 
so-called apocryphal I Esdras, 447b-56 and 462-56. The ar- 
gument that these verses once formed a part of the canonical 
book of Ezra is so strong that it has convinced Professor Batten, 
the latest commentator on Ezra and Nehemiah.?9 Prefessor 
Batten would make the verses an introduction to Ezra ch. 3 
and not, as Professor Torrey would do, a part of chapter 1, 
but he recognizes, as we all should do, that some lost verses of 
the book have been restored. That after the lapse of so many 
centuries these verses should once more be accorded their right- 
ful place in the Biblical text, is eloquent testimony to the con- 
tribution to historical exegesis which textual criticism is capable 
of rendering, when in competent hands. 

Another branch of historical research which claims the right 
to speak the last word in matters of Biblical criticism is the so- 

28 Cf. Torrey, Ezra Studies, 25—28 and 115—139. 

29 Cf. Ezra and Nehemiah in Inter. Crit. Com., pp. 103—106. 
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called science of archaeology. There is a science of archaeo- 
logy, which is a real science. That type of archaeology ex- 
cavates mounds, studies and classifies the pottery, discovers the 
evolution of the utensils used, until it can coordinate the details 
it has gathered, and project the curve of the evolution of civili- 
zations. Here, too, must be classed those excavations which 
bring to light lost cities. Such was the work of Macalister at 
Gezer, > and the work which Koldewey*! has been carrying on 
so persistently at Babylon for the last thirteen years. Such 
also is the work of Petrie, Reisner and others in Egypt.32 

The archaeology, however, that has for twenty years or more 
made itself heard in the halls of Biblical. study is in no sense 
a science. Its strongest arguments are usually based upon 
supposed facts which turn out upon investigation to be mistakes, 
and the inferences from its facts are usually as baseless as the 
foundation upon which they rest. From this type of archaeo- 
logy historical science can only pray to be delivered. There is 
no science of archaeology apart from criticism. The spade 
brings to light documents, but it is the function of the critical 
historian to interpret them. Such documents must be subjected 
to a comparative criticism quite as severe as that applied to 
those which have long been known. They become a part of 
historical science, only when they have been so treated and 
their material has been combined with material previously 
known, and is interpreted in accordance with the general devel- 
opment of ancient life. 

To say that all this is true is, of course, not to say that archaeo- 
logy has not furnished us with much most welcome historical 
material,— material, too, which has corrected erroneous theories 
and cleared up doubts. Thus the discovery of the palace of 
Sargon with its abundant historical inscriptions cleared away 
the doubts that some minds had entertained of the correctness 
of the reference to him in Isa. 201; the inscriptions from Thessa- 


30 See Excavation at Gezer, London 1912. 

31 See Das wieder entstehende Babylon, 1913. 

32 Cf. Reisner, The Early Dynastic Cemeteries of Naga-ed-Der, Leipzig 
1908—9 and the numerous publications of Petrie for the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund and for the British School of Archaeology in Egypt. 

vo 
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lonica 3? have similarly confirmed the correctness of Acts 17 6, 8 
in calling the rulers of Thessalonica “Politarchs”; the papyri 
from Egypt, which have afforded evidence of the. systematic 
taking of census in the Roman Empire, while they have not 
yet cleared away all doubts as to the correctness of the date 
assigned to a census of Augustus in Luke 21, have increased 
the probability of its correctness. 

It is, however, unscientific to infer that every discovery of 
archaeology will dispel doubts. The dictum that such must be 
the result has led to many unfounded and grotesque announce- 
ments. Sayce once found in the El Amarna letters a con- 
firmation of the statement in Hebrews 73 that Melchizedek 
was “without father, without mother, having neither beginning 
of days nor end of life”,34 but it turned out to rest upon a 
misinterpretation. A recent exponent ®> of this type of archaeo- 
logy has found in the fact that the Sumerians were in Babylonia 
at the dawn of history a confirmation of the statement in Gen. 
108 that Cush begat Nimrod! The fallacies of such reasoning 
are too numerous to enumerate here. 

Archaeological research has as often confirmed criticism as 
dispelled doubts. Such confirmation is, for example, afforded 
by the discovery of two Babylonian accounts of the creation, 
which correspond in general character to the two accounts 
which criticism finds in Genesis. The excavations at the sites 
of Gezer and Taanach, cities which are said by the P document 
to be Levitical cities, confirm the supposition that the P document 
is late, since the ruins prove that the institutions which existed 
in those cities down to the Babylonian exile were such as the P 
document abhorred. Part of the correspondence relating to the 
Passover found at Elephantine is intelligible only on the sup- 
position that the P document is late. The abundant proof from 
the documents which archaeology has brought to light that Cyrus 
immediately succeeded Nabonidus, that Belshazzar was not king, 
and that no Darius the Mede intervened between Nabonidus 


33 Cf. Burton in American Journal of Theol., U1, 588—632. 

34 Cf. Sunday School Times for 1890. 

35 Kyle, Deciding Voice of the Monuments in Biblical Criticism, 
p- 196. 
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and Cyrus confirms the critical date and estimate of the book 
of Daniel.36 

The unscientific character of the work of some archaeologists 
should not, however, blind the exegete to the great debt which 
historical exegesis owes to archaeology. Priceless treasures 
have come from Palestine itself, such as the Moabite Stone, 
the Siloam inscription, and the Samarian ostraka. From Baby- 
lonia and Assyria the texts, chronological, historical, mytholog- 
ical, and hymnological, have afforded material for correcting 
Biblical chronology, for tracing the origins of its earlier tradi- 
tions, for filling in gaps in its historical records, and for com- 
parison of its poetical forms and religious ideas, which are of 
inestimable value. From Egypt, too, have come abundant data 
for testing the traditions in Exodus, and for measuring the 
value of important Biblical ideas. The tale of the Eloquent 
Peasant 37 witnesses to the birth of a social conscience in Egypt 
at least 1200 years before it found a voice in the Hebrew 
prophets. Similarly the admonitions of Ipuwer?s in their pic- 
ture of political and social distress and their portrayal of the 
rule of an ideal king form illuminative parallels to the Messianic 


prophecy of the Old Testament. Egypt’s prophet king, Ameno- 
phis LV, and his premature, though brave attempt at monotheism, 
help one to appreciate more highly the monotheism of Israel, 
while the Psalms composed in praise of his god Aten are, like 
many Babylonian hymns, illuminative parallels to the Old 
Testament Psalter.*° 


The Old Testament exegete, when he ceases to make archaeo- 
logy the apologist for tradition, and comes with open mind in 
search of historical truth, finds in the texts exhumed by the 
spade some of his most valuable aids. 


Another department of historical research is Biblical theo- 
logy, a discipline created by modern methods of study. In 


36 See this Journar, XXXII, p. 253 f. 

37 Cf. Vogelsang and Gardiner, Die Klagen des Bauern. Leipzig, 1908. 

38 Gardiner, The Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage. Leipzig. 1909; cf. 
Breasted, Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, New York, 1912, 204—214. 

39 Cf. Breasted in Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, New York, 1909, p. 324—331. 
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theory Biblical theology is dependent upon exegesis, by which 
its material is furnished; but it often happens that, in the hands 
of modern scholars, exegesis is determined by theories of the 
development of the various phases of Biblical theology. 

That an effort should have been made, after criticism had 
arranged the historical order of the sources, to group the 
religious ideas and to trace evolution and development, was 
inevitable and right. Some of the results of this effort are so 
assured that every interpreter is bound to take them into ac- 
count. For example it is now proven that the prophets, broadly 
speaking, preceded the law, and had an important part in 
shaping it. It is also proven that the Fourth Gospel represents 
a post-Pauline development of Christian thought. These are 
well established historical positions, which the future is not 
likely to overthrow. 

With reference to the historical development of some other 
phases of Biblical thought there is not so much certainty. 
Strong currents of opinion may be traced, but it is a question 
whether they are always well founded. As an example one may 
take recent theories of the development of the Messianic ex- 
pectations in Israel. Stade, in a series of articles in ZAW, 
1881—84, began to relegate Messianic prophecies in Isaiah 
and Micah to the time after the exile, and this work has been 
carried forward since by Soerensen, Guthe, Giesebrecht, Duhm, 
Hackmann, Briickner, Volz and Marti.4° In the commentaries 
of the last mentioned scholar‘! the tendency reaches its climax. 
It is held that every Messianic prophecy must be post-exilic, 
that the circumstances of the last centuries before the exile 
afforded no ground for hope, that in that period there was no 
moral basis for such hopes, that, in short, Messianic hopes 
were only possible after the exile, when the nation’s affairs 
were so hopelessly overthrown that there was no ground for 
anything but hope. Few interpreters would carry this to the 
extreme that Marti does. He dates many of these passages in 
the Maccabaean period—a time that to many appears to be ex- 


40 See Fullerton’s excellent sketch in the Harvard Theological Review, 
VI, 478—520, where the literature as regards Isaiah is cited. 
4t Jesaia, 1900, and Dodekapropheton, 1903—1904. 
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cluded by the simple fact that the prophecies had before that 
time been translated into Greek.42_ The fascination of this view 
is nevertheless so great, that those who do not follow Marti 
entirely find it hard to detect definite periods before the exile, 
when Messianic prophecies were possible.43 

One can readily understand that a passage like Amos 911-15 
is necessarily a post-exilic addition, for Amos in his short min- 
istry at Bethel had been solely a prophet of doom. He had 
said, Repent or you will be destroyed. They did not repent, 
but ran him out of town instead. It is hardly possible that, 
under such circumstances, a man who held that Yahweh’s favor 
could be obtained only by an ethical life, should suddenly 
portray an earthly paradise as the destiny of a people who 
were not moral and who had not repented. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to understand why similar sentiments may not have stood 
in Hosea 14, for Hosea had in his teaching of the love of Yah- 
weh supplied motives for repentance, and his Messianic proph- 
ecies as they stand are conditioned upon repentance. 

Similarly in Isaiah’s doctrine of the remnant there is a moral 
basis for hope. The fact that the prophet often had to chide 
for sin, and the political situation was often dark, is no ground 
for supposing that the prophet was a confirmed pessimist. He 
must have had hopes, or he could not have continued his 
arduous work for more than forty years. Indeed it is impossible 
to account for the careers of either Hosea or Isaiah apart from 
the supposition that they held out hopes kindred to those we 
call Messianic. They were not transient evangelists like Amos. 
Isaiah at least was the leader of his nation through a long life. 
Had he simply reproved and denounced he would have been run 
out of town as Amos was in much less than forty years. One 
cannot explain the psychology of his success apart from a 
Messianic message. 

There were, moreover, occasions in the life of Isaiah which 
justified hope. The successful campaign of Tiglath-pileser IV in 
733— 732 by which the powers of Damascus and Israel were 
broken justified great hopes and afforded ground for great re- 


42 Cf. e. g. Gray, Isaiah, Inter. Crit. Com., p. xli. 
43 Cf. G. F. Moore, Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 149. 
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joicings. Similarly, we hold, in spite of Meinhold’s doubts, that 
there was a signal deliverance of Jerusalem in the time of 
Sennacherib. One must hold, it seems, with Winckler 44, 
PraSek, 45 Fullerton4® and Rogers,47 that Sennacherib made 
two expeditions, and that the plague that decimated his army, 
to which Herodotus (IT, 141) as well as 2 Kgs. 19 36 bear witness, 
occurred on the second of these, and that its date was after the 
accession of Tarhakah of Egypt, but, whenever it occurred, such 
an event would be an occasion for Messianic hopes. 

Such general considerations are not, however, sufficient. 
One must grapple in detail with the exegesis. It is difficult 
to do this, many interpreters believe, and still find rational 
grounds in the age of Hosea or Isaiah for a Messianic expec- 
tation, or in their utterances a moral mediation for such a hope. 
Consequently Gressmann has approached the problem from 
another side. His teacher Gunkel48 had brilliantly shown that 
the apocalyptists had a traditional body of material, derived 
from the Babylonian creation myth, which none of them at- 
tempted to relate in all its details to the time in which he lived, 
so, following in Gunkel’s footsteps, Gressmann 49 sought to show 
that the prophets had a traditional eschatology, derived from 
some primitive myths, that they were not always able to relate 
this eschatology to their fundamental convictions, so that Mes- 
sianic expectations were really there in spite of the difficulties 
which interpreters have found. 

Gressmann, however, had not, like Gunkel, a definite and 
well known myth to cite. There was no external evidence for his 
view, Everything in support of his theory had to be inferred 
from internal evidence, and much of his evidence was equivocal. 

A somewhat similar attempt was made by Oesterley in his 
Evolution of the Messianic Idea*°, He assumed three myths, 


44 Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen, 1892, 27—50. 

45 Sanheribs Feldziige gegen Juda, 1903. 

46 Bibliotheca Sacra, LXIII, 577—634. 

47 Cuneiform Parallels to the Old Testament, 1912, 332—340. 
48 Schipfung und Chaos, 1894. 

19 Ursprung der israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie, 1905. 

50 New York, Dutton, 1908. 
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a Tehom-myth, a Yahweh myth, and a Paradise myth. His 
Tehom-myth is the same as the Tiamat-myth, his Yahweh-myth 
is a form of the myth of Bel or Marduk who overcame Tiamat, 
while his Paradise myth, also emphasized by Gressmann, is 
based wholly on Biblical material, the earliest example of which 
is Gen. 28-13, and a later instance of which is Ezekiel 28 13-15. 
In Oesterley’s view the Messianic figure in Isa. 22-4a, 42-6, 
95,6, and 111-5 is a transformation of the Heilbringer myth 
or Yahweh myth, a conspicuous example of which is the Baby- 
lonian Marduk of the Creation epic. 

That Israel had myths cannot be successfully denied. The 
Paradise myth is one of these5!, and was clearly based on 
vague recollections of the oasis life of the early Semites,5? but 
how this was transformed by the prophets into hope for the 
future is not satisfactorily explained either by Gressmann or 
Oesterley. It is easy to see that sometimes in the Old Testament 
the myths of Marduk are applied to Yahweh, but this does not 
explain the figure of the Messiah, who is in the Biblical material 
always distinct from Yahweh. 


Another possible source for a traditional expectation has been 
found in the admonitions of Ipuwer, an Egyptian sage, whose 


utterances H. O. Lange®? and Breasted>4 have brought into 
comparison with Hebrew Messianic hopes. The document in 
question is found in a papyrus of the eighteenth dynasty, but 
from the language and contents Breasted dates it before the 
year 2000 B.c. Its author sets forth in striking terms the dis- 
organization and distress of Egypt consequent upon the weak- 
ness of the king. He then portrays the kind of a king that is 
needed to restore order. He believes this king once existed on 
the earth as the god Re. He is to be a king who brings cooling 
to the flame, who is the shepherd of all men; there is no evil 
in his heart; he smites evil, stretching out his hand against it.5® 
Gardiner, who has published the best edition of the utterances 


51 That of Gen. 62-4 is another. 

52 Cf. Barton, Semitic Origins, p. 90—100. 

53 Sitzungsberichte der kgi. preuss. Akad. 1903, I, 601 ff. 
54 Devel. of Rel. and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 212. 
55 Cf. Breasted, op. cit., 211. . 
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of Ipuwer, 56 contends that the passage can have had no Mes- 
sianic significance, because it is not at all eschatological. 
Breasted has, however, shown that Ipuwer’s king is a purely 
ideal figure, and such an ideal figure is all that is really needed. 
The belief that such a king was to come would, if it became 
traditional, form a sufficient traditional nucleus to account for 
the phenomena. It should also be noted that the reference to 
the god Ré introduces a mythological element into the portrayal. 

If the tale of two brothers found its way into Hebrew tra- 
dition and parts of it became incorporated with the story of 
Joseph, as we believe to be the case, 57 it is quite possible that 
the ideal picture of Ipuwer found its way into Israelitish tra- 
dition also, and constituted the kernel of a tradition of hope, 
which the prophets used without ever fully correlating it with 
their fundamental convictions. Such a figure, with its mytho- 
logical associations with the god Re, would, if it became a part of 
Hebrew tradition, account for the expression “god of a warrior 
(naa 58)” in Isa. 95. Such a supposition affords a better basis of 
opposition to the prevailing tendency in prophetic criticism than 
that originally suggested by Gressmann, for it is not specula- 
tive, but rests upon documentary evidence. Gressmann now 
recognizes this, and, while not committing himself to an Egyp- 
tian origin, admits that it is more probable than a Babylonian.5$ 
Personally I am not fully persuaded that mythology need be 
calied to our aid. Every man cherishes hopes; he could not 
live if he did not, far less could he become a prophet. These 
hopes cannot always be related either to facts or to one’s theory 
of life. Such considerations go far to nullify the reasons for 
the present tendency in the interpretation of the prophets. But 
it must be admitted that the influence of the ideal of the Egyp- 
tian sage is possible, and it affords the external evidence, which 
Gressmann did not at first find, for an argument kindred to his. 

In the latest commentary on Isaiah, that of Gray in the 
Inter. Crit. Com., neither the dictum of Marti nor that of 
Gressmann is commended, and yet the treatment which Gray 


56 Admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, Leipzig, 1909. 
57 Cf. Proceedings of the Amer. Philosophical Soc., LII, 190 ff. 
58 Am. Jour. Theol. XVII, 173—194. 
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accords to the greatest Messianic passages which occur in the 
twenty seven chapters of Isaiah covered by his volume, reaches 
the same result in a different way. Gray regards all the criteria 
for dating Isa.91-6 as inconclusive. He thinks that neither the 
historical presuppositions of the passage nor its language make 
a decision between the eighth century and the sixth or fifth 
century certain. Gray thinks it has literary connections with 
Isa. 111-8, so that, in his view, if we can date this last passage, 
it will carry with it the date of 91-6. Gray makes Isa. 111-8 
exilic or postexilic because of the opening line, 


“There shall come forth a shoot from the stump (93) of Jesse.” 


This figure, he thinks, implies the fall of the Davidic dynasty. 
For this reason both passages are made exilic or later. The 
word Yt} means ‘cutting’ and may, as in Job 148, where the 
context fixes the meaning, denote the stump of a tree that has 
been cut down, but it would equally describe a tree from which 
many limbs had been lopped off. 

One may still see through extensive tracts of the trans- 
Jordanic country, around Ain Yajuz, north of Amman, trees 
from which all the larger branches have been cut for fire-wood, 
still living and putting forth new branches at the top and here 
and there at the sides.59 The only non fruit-bearing trees in 
this region which are not so mutilated are the sacred trees, 
such as those at the springs of Ain Yajuz. This is apparently 
the survival of an old Palestinian custom. Such a defaced tree 
would be a Yt3 just as truly as a stump, and would be a much 
more suitable figure for a dynasty of kings, many of whom were 
dead, but from whom scions were still sprouting, than the stump 
of a tree in the ordinary sense. 

That Yt3 is to be so interpreted here is made probable by 
its only other occurrence in the Old Testament, Isa. 4024. 

Scarcely have they been planted, 
Scarcely have they been sown, 
Scarcely is their stock (Yf3) taking root in the earth.6° 


59 See Barton, A Year’s Wandering in Bible Lands, 156. 
60 Cf. Duhm, Jesaia, 273; Cheyne, Isaiah in SBOT, 66, and Box, 
Book of Isaiah, 186. 
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Certainly in this passage Y?A is not the stump of a tree that 
has been cut down. : 

It is, then, probable that Yti in Isa. 111 is to be interpreted 
as the trunk of a living tree, and, if so, on Gray’s method of 
dealing with these passages, serious objection to their pre-exilic 
date would be removed. 

At all events the last word as to the possibility of pre-exilic 
Messianic prophecy has not been spoken, and present tendencies 
are more radical than the whole evidence will warrant. 

We come finally to the results of that branch of historical 
research known as comparative religion. Many boastful claims, put 
forth in the name of this young science, challenge the attention 
of the exegete. Yahweh has been derived from Babylonia, 6! as 
has been all the culture, and even the personalities of Biblical 
history from Abraham to Paul.62 According to one group of 
scholars Judaism and early Christianity were profoundly in- 
fluenced by Zoroastrianism, according to another, primitive 
Christianity is greatly indebted to Buddhism, *4 according to a 
third, early Christianity, and especially Paul, borrowed much 
from the mystery cults of Mithra, Isis, and Cybele,*> while 
according to a fourth,®® Jesus never lived, but is a congeries 
of myths borrowed from various quarters. 

Naturally the work of those who hold these views differs 
greatly in scientific sanity and value.*7 


61 Delitzsch, Babel und Bibel, 1903. 

62 Jensen, Das Gilgameshepos in der Weltliteratur, 1906 and Moses, 
Jesus, Paulus, 1909. 

63 Cf. e. g., Boklen, Die Verwandtschaft der jiidisch-christlichen mit 
der persischen Eschatologie, 1902. 

64 Seydel, Das Evangelium Jesu in seinen Verhiiltnissen zur Buddha- 
Sage und Buddha-Lehre mit fortlaufender Riicksicht auf andere Religions- 
kreise untersucht, 1882; Die Buddha-Legende und das Leben Jesu nach den 
Evangelien, 1884; Edmunds, Buddhistic and Christian Gospels, 1902—1909. 

65 Butler, Nineteenth Century, 1905, LVII, 490 f.; Jacoby, Die antiken 
Mysterienreligionen u. das Christentum, 1910; Loisy, Hibbert Journal, 
1912, X, 45f. 

66 Drews, Die Christusmythe, 1909; W. B. Smith, Ecce Deus, 111. 

67 For example, it would be very unjust to class the work of 
Edmunds with that of Seydel. That of the former lacks scientific care 
in its reasoning; that of the latter is much more sober, as any one must 
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There is @ priori no reason why Judaism and Christianity 
may not have been in some degree influenced by the customs 
or myths of surrounding peoples, and that here and there traces 
of such influence can be found, no fair minded interpreter can 
doubt.6s The varied claims that are made cannot, however, all 
be true. Indeed it is probable that but a small percentage of 
them are true, but how is the busy interpreter to sift the wheat 
from the chaff? 

Fortunately some of the books that are appearing are laying 
the foundations for real scientific investigation in this field. 
Time will permit the mention of but two of these. The first is 
Clemen’s Religionsgeschichtliche Erkliirung des Neuen Testa- 
ments, 1908, translated into English under the title, Primitive 
Christianity and its non-Jewish Sources, 1912. In this work 
Clemen has not only sifted the theories as regards the New 
Testament, but he has laid down the following sane principles 
by which to test all such theories. 69 

1. An explanation, which derives a whole or a part of early 
Christianity from another religion or religions, is impossible, if 
it proceeds from premises, or reaches conclusions, which violate 
the canons of sober historical research or of sound common 


admit who reads his articles in the Monist, vol. XXII, 129—138; 633— 
635, and vol. XXIII, 517—522. He shows in these articles that recent 
discoveries in Turkestan of Buddhistic documents translated into Sogdi- 
anian, a dialect of the kingdom of Parthia, from which country men 
were present at the day of Pentecost (Acts 29), prove that a channel 
through which Buddhism might influence Christianity may plausibly be 
assumed, and postulates from the likeness of Luke’s account of Jesus’ 
temptation to that of Buddha, that Luke was influenced by a version 
of the temptation of the Indian Sage. As no religious teacher becomes 
such without struggle and temptation, and, as all typical temptations take 
certain general forms of psychological necessity, it must remain in many 
minds a question whether Buddhistic influence is actually present, even 
were the open channel for it much more clearly proved. This does not 
affect, however, Edmund’s praiseworthy effort after proof that shall really 
be scientific. 


68 See the writer’s article “Tiamat”, in JAOS, XV (1890), 1ff., and 
his Commentary on Job, New York, 1911, pp. 71, 111, and 219. 


69 As Clemen’s statement of these seems to me often ineffective and 
obscure, I have freely recast them in my own words, 
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sense. This principle sweeps away at once the works of Bruno 
Bauer, Jensen, Seydel, Drews and W. B. Smith. 

2. The sense of a New Testament passage as well as the 
contents of a non-Jewish idea must be fully ascertained before 
they are brought into comparison. Many current results are 
secured by those who violate this canon, 

3. Borrowing should not be called in as an explanation of 
religious ideas, if the phenomena can legitimately be explained 
from germs native to Hebrew or Christian soil. 

4. The non-Jewish idea, which is brought in as an explana- 
tion, must in some degree really correspond to the Christian one. 

5. The non-Jewish element must have been already in ex- 
istence. It is impossible to explain a Christian institution from 
phases of a mystery religion, which did not come into being 
until after the Christian institution was in existence. 

6. It must be shown in regard to any foreign idea that it 
was really in a position to influence early Christianity or Ju- 
daism, and how it could do so. Ideas that were in distant India 
or China cannot be adduced as explanation unless an avenue 
of influence can be demonstrated for them. 

7. If the claims of several sources of influence have to be 
considered, the interpreter should ask which one was in a 
position actually to exert an influence, and not assume that the 
one most closely connected with his own studies must neces- 
sarily offer the real explanation. 

A reader of Clemen’s book will probably think that Clemen 
himself has not applied these canons with unerring judgment, 
but it greatly clears the atmosphere to have them laid down. 

The other book referred to is Hehn’s Die biblische und 
babylonische Gottesidee, 1913. This clarifies the atmosphere of 
the student of the Old Testament, as Clemen does that of the 
student of the New Testament. With a full knowledge of 
Assyriology and the training of an Old Testament exegete, 
Hehn shows by a detailed examination, that whatever Israel 
may have borrowed from Babylonia, the Canaanites, or Egypt, 
her idea of Yahweh, so intolerant in his monotheistic claims, 
so unpicturable, can have been borrowed from none of the 
surrounding nations, for there is no evidence that they ever 
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had a god of such characteristics. While Hehn assumes some 
positions from which many interpreters must dissent, he has 
conclusively proved his main contention, and rendered thereby 
every Old Testament exegete an important service. 

In view of the vast fields of research at which we have cast 
hurried glances, it is clear that it is no light task to “interpret 
historically” today. The burden oZ applying this canon is far 
greater than that of applying all the other five canons of her- 
meneutics. Nevertheless it is labor that is worth while, for, if 
we can but discern the historical situation, and set a text m 
its proper genetic relations, we shall catch its spirit far more 
surely than in any other way; and, having caught its spirit and 
the principles which that spirit kindled into life, we can then 
apply with far greater power the principles and spirit to the 
problems of our own time. Difficult though the work may be, 
the Bible cannot take its rightful place in modern life, until 
this is faithfully and thoroughly done. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


1. TARTAK. 


F the gods imported into the province of Samaria, according 

to 2 Ki. 17, all have been identified! or at least philologi- 
cally explained (Adad-Melek, Anu-Melek) except the deities 
of the Awwites. For these Hommel has, most recently, offered 
an explanation from the Sumerian (OLZ, 1912, 118). But I 
would suggest for PAW the much more pertinent identification 
with the great Syrian deity Atargatis, THY Wy. For the loss of 
the initial guttural compare the Greek by-form Aepxerw while 
according to Aramaic law it may have been dissimilated from 
the following Y into & (cf. also Néldeke, Syr. Gram. § 37), and 
so easily lost. In the second syllable the consonants have suf- 
fered metathesis, producing an easier vocable. For the inter- 


change of Y and Pp we may compare the Greek renderings with 
the palatals gy or k and recall the frequent early-Aramaic equi- 
valence of Y and P, e. g. NPIS. As MY is doubtless non- 
Semitic (Hittite?) the Y is an attempt, like the Greek palatals, 
to represent a foreign sound. If this conjecture be correct, we 
have in Tartak the earliest reference, by many centuries, to the 
great Syrian goddess. 


2. The Wailing of Hadad-Rimmon. 


The “mourning of Hadad-Rimmon”, or rather, as is now 
recognized, Hadad-Ramman, of Zech. 12 11, has so far received 
no explanation. The wailing rites suggest Tammuz-Adonis, an 


t For Sukkoth-benoth, see this Journat, 1912, p. 141. For Ashima 
== Sw, the Syrian deity that has at last been identified from late names 
and texts, see Meyer’s review of the data, Der Papyrusfund von Ele- 
phantine, 58, n. 2, and for the explanation of the name see Grimme, 
OLZ, 1912, 14, Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, 3, 260. 
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identification which has been read by some, erroneously, into 
the “bitterness for the firstborn”, v. 10. But Hadad is not 
Adonis. Light may be thrown on the problem from an obscure 
“Phoenician” myth cited from Philo Byblius by Eusebius, Praep. 
evang. 110 (Gifford, 40c). According to this myth Kronos, 
whom the Phoenicians call El (var. Israel!), married a nymph 
of whom he had an only (“ovoyevy) son, “whom they therefore 
called Iedoud” (adding: Tod povoyevots ovrws Ett Kai viv KaXov- 
pévov rapa Ttois Poin), but incurring great danger in a war, 
he dressed his son in royal array and prepared an altar and 
sacrificed him. I have followed Gifford’s text, but for the better 
attested Iedovd there is a variant Ieovd which fits the gloss that 
the word means “only-begotten”’, i. e. TIT. If we emend TH 
}O" into “1 TNT, “the only-begotten of Ramman”, we may con- 
jecture that the old El myth has been transformed into a Syrian 
Hadad-Ramman myth, and that the wailing rites in the valley 
of Megiddo were those of a cult which was explained by the 
myth of a god who had immolated his son. For such cults we 
are not shut up to the Adonis-myth: compare the wailing for 
Jephthah’s daughter. If the other reading Izovd be accepted,? 
we gain the Semitic TT “beloved one”, — “the beloved of 
Ramman”, which brings us rather into the range of the Adonis 
circle of ideas: notice the Tell el-Ma‘sfik, the “Hill of the Be- 
loved”, east of Tyre, probably Palaityros, “Old-Tyre”, of the 
classics (see Renan, Mission de Phénicie, 576 ff.). The weak- 
ness of my hypothesis lies in the application of a Phoenician 
myth to a Syrian god. According to the view of some scholars 
(Cheyne, EB, ii, 2177, Meyer, Die Israeliten und thre Nach- 
barstéimme, 255), a similar myth is found in the story of Isaac’s 
sacrifice. It is to be observed that El is not a Phoenician deity, 
but appears as a god in the Aramaic field, in the Senjirli in- 
scriptions, and probably is a primitive deity, hence appropri- 

2 Epigraphically the change would be the simpler because of the 
similarity of primitive 7 and *. I+ is to be noticed that in the story of 
the sacrifice of Isaac the thrice-repeated “only-begotten” 71m is repre- 
sented by dyamprés (Gen. 22 2, 12,16).— It may be in place for the mytho- 
logizing interpreters of the Old Testament to suggest that Ieovd is no 


other than Judah, which would unfortunately play into the hands of 
the tradition that Isaac’s sacrifice occurred in Judah! 
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ately converted into Kronos by the eclectic Greek students of 
religion. Unfortunately we know almost nothing of the mytho- 
logy of Hadad until we find him associated with Atargatis in 
the late Greek period. 


3- TARWAH, Sachau’s Elephantine Papyrus 7. 


In Sachau’s papyrus no. 7, which is apparently a complaint 
against some legal injustice addresed to a higher court, occurs 
three times the combination 83" MVW, in the second instance, 
and probably also the first, preceded by DIP. MVM is evidently 
synonymous with N3"7, presumably the superior in a bench of 
two magistrates. 

The second syllable, which can be the Aramaic representation 
of Babylonian nah suggested to me the Sumerian MAH, “great”, 
and following this clue the first syllable can be the Sumerian 
TAR = pardsu, “decide”, (Briinnow, Index, 123). A “great 
decider”, i. e. a judge, is the parallel term we seek here. Of 
course the title has degenerated, as have such words as consul 
and magistrate in modern usage. We may assume that the 
senior magistrate in the court in question enjoyed an old Baby- 
lonian title, his assessor (who may have represented the local 
element) was given the common Aramaic designation. 


Dec. 29, 1913. 


James A, Montgomery. 
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